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News of the Week 


\ EMORIALS set up in French cathedrals to the British 
4 soldiers killed in the War have been followed by 
thers in Belgium. One is in Malines Cathedral; another 





was unveiled by Lord Haig and dedicated in the Church 
of St. Michel and Ste. Gudule in Brussels on Friday last 
with great dignity. But no memorial abroad will stir 
British hearts so deeply as the great Menin Gateway 
at Ypres, which is raised in honour of 250,000 British 
lives lost in the Salient of dreadful and glorious memory, 
ind in particular of 58,000 who have no known graves. 
Sir Reginald Blomfield’s great gateway forms a Hall 
of Remembrance and is now by no pretence a fortification 
barrier, Vauban and his works have perished for 
ill to-day. Never was a truer or more fitting reminder 
ol the words, 
dyducs yap meNs Kail ob r 


aid the men who were the walls of Ypres and barred 


- ‘ , . . 
the way to the Channel ports for four years were of our 


lesh and blood. Ypres is not far from England as 
(stances count to-day. We believe that it will be a 
place of pilgrimage for many from these islands for years 
tocome. It should be so. 

* * * % 

The ceremony on Sunday was intensely solemn and 
Moving. Tears there may have been in plenty, but of 
sentimentality, nothing. Indeed, what place, what 
Memories could have more truly purged the emotions 





take his place. Statements were made by the leaders 
of both Houses of Parliament on Wednesday. These were 
encouraging as to an agreement, for the inmediate future 
at any rate, being reached in regard to the programmes fot 
cruiser building. Otherwise the statements add the 
fullest authority to the view of the British position 
which we hav« already tried to put before our readers 
here and abroad. We have given up the sovereignty of 
the sea at the Washington Conference : we accept the 
United States’ desire for “ parity ~; our minimum 
needs will allow of reductions such as President Coolidge 
has invited us to discuss : we are willing to discuss them, 
co * a us 

We believe that the Japanese delegates have been 
most helpful and worked well for peaceful ends, but by 
all accounts the public in Japan is ill-instructed and 
inclined, like American opinion, to put blame on Great 
Britain. Possibly the cold feeling of the Japanese for 
us just now harks back to the Washington Conference. 
Japan was very proud of her alliance with us. Her 
people never understood, as her statesmen did, that 
she exchanged it for something bigger. They felt, and 
we fear they still feel, that we contemptuously threw 
off their allegiance in order to get closer to the United 
States: whereas one of our aims was that the Washington 
Treaty should bring Japan into closer and better relations 
with the United States without destroying the spirit 
of the Treaty of Alliance, and so we hoped to increase, 
among other things, the prestige of Japan. But the 
Japanese, most unfortunately, have never looked upon 
our action in that light. We hope, however, that they 
are now getting a clearer view of the true position. 
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The Prime Minister addressed a huge meeting in Lincoln- 
shire on Thursday, July 21st. He gave a wide review of 
agricultural conditions here and elsewhere and a fairly 
gloomy review it was, for British agriculturists are not 
alone in the dumps. He was honest enough not to hold 
out hopes that a Conservative Government could cure 
all the present ills, although he claimed that it had done 
several useful things. This enabled him to mock at the 
promises held out by others. He spoke of the National 
Farmers’ Union with evident annoyance at its political 
activities, which should be subordinate to activities in the 
business and industry of farming. We have ourselves 
wished that we could see more traces of the admirable 
work of the old Agricultural Organization Society being 
‘arried on by the Union. Mr. Baldwin urged “ team 
work ” to avoid such unnecessary methods as always 
buying at retail and selling at wholesale prices. The 
one douceur he held out was a scheme to be introduced 
next year for long credits for farmers, but his main advice 
was the one that has grown almost strange to our ears, 
to cultivate hard work and self-reliance. He also bade 
farmers seck better marketing, better quality, and franker 
and closer working with their labourers. 

* * * * 

On Thursday, July 21st, the Trade Unions Bill passed 
through the Report Stage in the Upper House. The 
Lord Chancellor, carrying out the undertaking that 
he gave in Committee, moved an amendment by which 
the mere refusal or ceasing to work could not be made 
an offence under any regulation made under the 
Emergency Powers Act; and another by which the 
definition of “ injury ” in the clause defining intimidation 
was extended to a man’s business, employment, and 
to actionable wrongs. It will be remembered that he 
accepted in Committee an amendment which deleted 
from the definition of a strike the words that made a 
concerted refusal to aecept employment equivalent 
to a refusal to continue to work. These words were 
reinserted, and this harsh treatment of the amendment 
in Committee was defended on two grounds: first, 
that the Commons would never have accepted the 
amendment deleting the words and so it made no real 
difference, and secondly, on the plea put forward by 
Lord Incheape that seamen, for cxample, being oaly 
engaged for the voyage, could at short notice paralyse 
trade by a concerted refusal to re-engage themselves. 
Lord Cave can hardly have liked to take a course which 
naturally offended the Opposition. The Bill was read a 
third time and passed on Monday. The Finance Bill 
was read a second time on Tuesday, and the third time 
on Wednesday. 

* * * * 

On Thursday, July 21st, the President of the Board of 
Education gave the House of Commons two reasons which 
seem to us conclusive against adding a year of compulsory 
education for every child, however much we should like 
to see education generally increased. One was that 
economy forbids the expense; the other was that the 
accommodation of the increased numbers could not be 
provided at once. This does not make it impossible for 
a local authgrity to provide, if it can, for children who 
will stay at school during their fifteenth year. The 
rest of the day was given over to Scotland. On Friday 
the Finance Bill was read the third time. The members 
who spoke avoided detail and spoke well on general 
principles and the debate had no immediate effect at all 
on the Government majority of 252. 

* * * “ 

On Monday the Report stage of the Board of Trade 

vote was taken and the President gave his annual review. 


It could not be a cheerful speech, and Sir Philip Cun 


Lister was right not to make any optimistic for 
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cast This 


He gave figures of the results in the iron, steel, coal, and use 
shipbuilding industries, but not for textiles. Wher unw, 
he could point to the recent increases of production Jy by t 
had to admit that producers were overtaking orders than 
unfulfilled during the coal dispute and that the increases opin. 
were likely to fade away. Other increases were discounte and 
by comparison with far greater increases in rival lands, and 
Our exports shrink and our imports increase until th berat 
apparent trade balance is now against us by oye what 
£200,000,000, Sir Philip urged the country to buy idea 
British goods. This is one remedy, but it is the second we b 
best. He urged the cultivation of our Colonia! markets, | cheeh 
and for foreign trade he urged producers to combin no 0 
firstly in employing joint agencies abroad and cventual! agree 
in factory combination at home. This last highly | @ppeé 
controversial doctrine seems to have been thrown ou time 
with some levity. in th 
at * * * his a 
° 1 
The criticism of this speech was begun by Mr. Alexande dire : 
on behalf of the Labour Party. He brought heavy euns comb 
to bear on the results of the Safeguarding of Industries 

Act. In regard to the Colonial markets, he pointed out Th 


that the Dominions do not now produce food an 
materials alone. They have their secondary 


i raw | Safety 


nanu- | Britis! 


facturing industries. We applaud their enterprise which | severit 


should add to their own wealth, to the wealth « 
Empire and of the world. Mr. Alexander believ« 


f the} clared. 
that} to be 


this would entail our having Imperial agreements Repub 


parcellin-s out markets. Mr. Lloyd George later on 
frankly of our trade with the Empire being impo 
but less important than our foreign trade, and sai 


so long as we take the Empire’s products on the pr 


scale we need feel no obligation to offer special advai 


beyond our excellent custom. He rightly exp 


astonishment at the apathy with which the « 
accepts the dangers of our present economic posit 
* * * * 
On Tuesday the vote for the Board of Educati: 
taken, and naturally the question of raising th: 


age came up again. Lord Eustace Perey claimed that 


more than ever before was being done for childr 
fourteen in the provision of more technical ed 
and the institution of the new “Central” S$ 
Everyone would like to see the benefits of edu 
extended and they are being extended. 

* 2 * * 


Tt is with great regret that we learn that the « 


Protestants in the House of Commons, led by the Hone 


Secretary and the Solicitor-General, intend to or; 


opposition in Parliament to the acceptance of 


* Deposited ” Prayer Book. We have all resp: 
their genuine religious convictions and even shar 


of them. We find the other extremists in the Anglo 
Catholic school as antipathetic as they do; but 


seriously ask them to consider what they propose. 
cannot in a note here prove that some of their fea 
groundless and others possibly mistaken. But let 
think how two hundred and sixty-five years have | 


without a change. Surely they cannot now bolt 


door against change merely because it is chang 
they do, let them ponder on a quotation from Fr 
Plea for the Free Discussion of Theological Difficuli 


““ Tf medicine had been regulated three hundred years 


Act of Parliament; if there had been Thirty-nine Artic! 


Physic, and every licensed practitioner had been compelled 
pains and penalties to compound his drugs by the prese1 
of Henry the Fighth’s physician, Dr. Butts, it is easy to cor 
in what state of health the people of this country would at | 
be found.” 
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We do not advocate change for the sake of change. 
This Revision, which is liberal in its provision of alternate 
use and of safeguards against any imposition on the 
unwilling, is the result of twenty years’ care and prayer 
by those responsible for it. It expresses far more nearly 
than the Tudor or Caroline Revisions a unanimous 
opinion and desire of the Church, the Bishops, the clergy 
and the laity. If Parliament annihilates the labours 
and flouts the wishes of the authoritative bodies deli- 
perately set up to give the Church more self-government, 
what a ery will arise against Erastianism! We hate the 
jdea of Disestablishment as harmful to the State, and 
we believe the authority of the State to be a wholesome 
check upon unconsidered vagaries in the Church. But 
no one could so describe this Revision. We entirely 
agree With the Ietter from Professor Relton which 
appeared in Tuesday’s Times. It is not the first 
time that his counsel and action have been admirable 
in this matter. We cannot see how anyone can refute 
his arguments that the wreck of the Revision will do 
dire harm to the Church, to the State and to the two 
combined in the nation. 

x * x + | 


The Free State Government has introduced a Public 
Safety Bill which seems to follow in some respect the 
British Emergency Powers Act and to outstrip it in 
severity in others. A State of Emergency may be de- 
clared, and drastic action taken. The main object seems 
to be to get powers to deal with the indefensible * Irish 
Republican Army,” which exists as a standing challenge 
to constituted Government. No Coercion Bill passed at 
Westminster was ever quite so drastic. The powers taken 
ioarrest and deport and the extension of the death penalty 
to the offence of carrying hidden arms indicate the 
determination of the Government to allow no repetition of 
the anarchical violence of which Southern Ireland has had 
such bitter experience. Mr. Cosgrave has also intro- 
duced a Bill to counter Mr. de Valera’s scheme for getting 
into the Dail without taking the Oath of Allegiance. This 
Bill entails a Constitutional amendment dealing with 
initiation by Referendum. The Labour Party violently 
opposed the second reading of the Public Safety Bill 
and walked out of the Dail when it was carried on 
Weduesday. 

* Kk * x 

In China the Nanking Government pursues its high- 
handed way and has lately been detaining foreign ships at 
Shanghai, but the 50 percent. increase imposed on tonnage 
does not seem to be collected. They have made several 
lurther announcements of illegal taxation contrary to 
treatics, and of revenue to be seized that is already pledged 
for the What united 


action is being taken by those responsible for the interest 


maintenance of loans or services. 


Canton is 
quiet under the control of General Li Chai-sum. This is 
in Hong-kong, but neither 
Li Chai-sum nor Chiang Kai-shek are Cantonese men and 


thes 
thei 


of creditors abroad or others we are not told. 


restoring a little confidence 
iifiuence might easily be upset by a local leader. 


os * Ht * 


Shantang troops have been reported at the junction of 
This would 
tut Nanking off from the east, where Feng Yu-hsiang has 
General Sun Chuan-fang 


aD 


the Lunghai and Tientsin-Pukow railways. 
his troops, is moving troops 
hearer Shanghai from the north, and a Hankow army 
the them 


from between 
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west ; Chiang 
Kai-sh k's position is more and more severely threatened, 
Jn the far south there is still disorder owing to the 
vaction of Hu 


Ilis enemies have cut the railway to 


Gencral Jo-yu and his revolutionary 
hoops in Yunnan. 


Tonking. 
that its special correspondent at Hankow is missing. 
* * te * 


The Times has received the disagreeable news 


The Annual Conference of the Miners’ Federation met 
at Southport Monday. Mr. Herbert Smith, the 
President, mentioned, without giving figures, the loss of 
members and urged the unions to work for complete 
membership in the districts. He declared that the 


on 


district arrangements were sources of weakness and 
that uniformity ought to be sought throughout the 
country. He demanded again that miners should 


participate in the profits carned by the working of by- 
products of coal. We have never understood what 
share of those profits the miners suggest should go to 
the workers in the coking and other plants. He ended 
his opening address with a political declamation against 
the Trade Unions Act and the proposals for the House 
of Lords Reform, and said that he had always striven 
for constitutional action, but that workers might be 
driven to unconstitutional methods “if monopoly and 
privilege declare that the essential public safeguards of 
the Parliament Act are to be destroyed.” On Tuesday 
nationalization was advocated. Mr. Cook’s contribution 
was in effect that nationalization means for him syndi- 
calism, for he said that ownership without control by the 
workers would be futile. 
* * * * 

We offer our welcome to a party of American newspaper 
editors who are beginning here a tour of Europe arranged 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
It is an excellent scheme for promoting an even better 
understanding than exists between the two hemispheres, 
and we trust that great advantage will accrue to the 
understanding on which we set the greatest value of all 
and the United States. Dr. 
Murray Butler, the distinguished President of Columbia 
University, is also President of the Carnegie Endowment, 
and he was present as a Pilgrim at the dinner given 
by the British Pilgrims to the editors on Tuesday and 
spoke most warmly of Anglo-American friendship. 

* x a oo 

Sir William Ashley, the well-known economist, died 
last week. He served this country and Canada well 
by his teaching, particularly on historical lines, and he 
was always ready to give his time and knowledge to 


—that between ourselves 


valuable work on Commissions and inquiries of a social 
or nature. The death of Brigadier-General 
Dyer recalls a controversy which will never be scttled. 
who will contend that he 
saved India” in April, 1919, by 
fear into the dangerous crowd at Amritsar which refused 
to obey the civil authority. certainly 
we than he could. 
But there were features of his action which can only 


economic 


There will always be those 
. mercilessly putting 
It inay be SO 5 
cannot estimate the danger better 
be repugnant to us even if there was reason for calling 

z o> 
IIe had brilliance and ¢ surage, 
the Eastern Persian frontier 


but he lacked stability, if we can judge 


them stern necessities. 
and did splendidly 
during the War; 


on 


not only from the Amritsar affair, but from his conduct 
before the Hunter Commission, which, as Mr. Justice 
McCardie said later, failed to hold a satisfactory judicial 


inquiry, largely owing, we believe, to General Dver 
himself, 
a 4 
3ank Rate, 45 per cent., changed from 5 per cent., 
on April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101}; cn 101$; a year 


Wednesday week 
\ 


ago 101%;. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 


863: on Wednesday week S6!; a year ago 863. Con- 
version Loan (33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 764:; on 
Wednesday week 76}; @ year ago 76%. 
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The World Economic Conference 


| EFORE the Conference meets again at Geneva in 

the autumn what more shall we hear of Great 
Britain’s action upon the Resolutions unanimously 
adopted in May ? At present we stand where we were 
left by the brief debate, still more briefly reported in 
the Press, that took place in the House of Commons 
last week when Mr. Runciman brought up the subject 
on the Board of Trade vote and drew a statement from 
the President of the Board. 

The preparation for the Conference in May was long 
and on a massive scale, but it worked smoothly and 
produced tangible results, for the Conference had an 
agenda ready containing real eggs for it to hatch out. 
Instead of platitudes or reference of everything important 
to somebody clse, it passed with unanimity resolutions 
which might change the face of Europe and vastly 
increase the material happiness of the world if the 
Governments acted upon them. The British Labour 
Party put forward a good memorandum on economics 
and peace and, as we have often said since the War, 
goodwill and confidence are needed above all things 
for the happiness, moral and material, of Europe. 
Though we put first those two needs of the spirit we 
do not despise the more material needs of trade and 
industry with which the Conference was mainly concerned. 
To begin with, it dealt fully with the vital industry of 
agriculture, and it came to the conclusions that our 
Prime Minister also reached in his speech at Hainton 
last week ; that technical means exist for a considerable 
development of agricultural production; they must 
therefore be put into operation; but the improvement 
of agriculture must in the first place be the work of 
the agriculturists themselves. The Conference added 
that all hindrance to the free circulation of agricultural 
products should be removed so far as possible. 

In regard to trade the most impertant piece of prepara- 
tion for the Conference was the Report of the Trade 


Barriers Committee of the International Chamber of 


Commerce, to which we drew attention last April, because 
we realized its great importance. Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister very properly gave praise to the Chamber in the 
House of Commons. What was still more worth having 
was the appreciation expressed by Sir Arthur Salter 
at the Stockholm meeting of the Chamber in June. 
resh from the Geneva Conference he could estimate the 
value of the Chamber's work both in itself and to the 
League of Nations. The Chamber had put forward 
recommendations based on conclusions reached by its 
National Committees in many countries and carrying 
great weight in consequence. People need only glance 
at the Report of the Geneva Conference (we hope they 
will do more than glance at that remarkable shillings- 
worti) and they will see that the influence of the Report 
of the Trade Barriers Committee permeates it. The 
Conference proposed in particular four lines of action : 
(1) Independent action by the several States to remove 
or diminish tariff barriers ; (2) concerted action through 
commercial treaties ; (3) the abolition of the practice of 
imposing tarifs de combat in advance of negotiations ; 
(4) an Inquiry by the Economic Organization of the 
League into the best methods of securing further action 
to the same end. Effect has already been given to 
number 4 by the special meeting of the Economie 
Committee of the League this month. These proposals 
were unanimously adopted, for we leave out the 
Muscovite delegation which went through the faree of 
voting against everything merely to point out that they 


are not as other men are. Already the Goverment, 
seem to be hastening to approve the votes of thejy 
representatives by which, of course, they were not bound, 
Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Austria and Holland 
have all declared their acceptance of and their adherence 
to the Resolutions. It is as though the nations 0; 
Europe, at any rate, if not of the whole world, wer 
marching along, hand in hand and singing as they go, 
towards freer trade. 

It is certainly the best concert of Europe that 
have heard for a long time and the savage breasts o/ 
our Protectionists here could not help being affected 
by it. In our chronicle of Parliament last week \ 
said that the President of the Board of Trade dic lip. 
service to the findings of the Conference. That was a 
somewhat frigid description of his exuberant spec 
in praise of the British Free Trade policy. We should 
be glad to feel able to repent and believe that it deserved 
a warmer acceptance. Mr. Runciman had asked wha’ 
this country would do now to advance the cause, and 
Sir Philip’s answer was in effect, “Look at what we 
have done already!” That is plausible. It is true 
that by our example in the past and by the fact tha 
we are the best customer in our free ports of near) 
every other nation, we probably have done more 
than anyone else to introduce the present tendeney 
to frecr trade. Sir Philip gloried in what we have done, 
and we grudge none of the glory that may justly b 


} 


claimed for himself and his colleagues. But he gave 
indication that he was not content to let our past leader: 
ship fall into the hands of anyone clse who might by 
willing to take it up. The debate ended with no answ 
to a question which Sir John Simon suggested thai 
the President should) put to himself. He imagined 
him saying, “I thoroughly applaud these Resolutions: 
they embody in suitable language my dearest aspira 
tions,” but “is there any single direction in which my 
Government has reduced any tariff since it came into 
office?” That is a fair hit at Sir Philip, but, after all, 
barring the “ safeguarding ” violation of our principles 
if not of the Ministry’s conscience, Mr. Baldwin’s Govern: 
ment can claim to have upheld in practice the theory 
of tariffs for revenue only. 

But we feel strongly that we ought to encourage thov 
who are setting forth on the right path for the firs 
time; we must strengthen their feeble knees as the 
try to step out. The least we can do is authoritatively 
to announce our adherence to the Resolutions. That 
would, for one thing, encourage peoples to believe il 
our readiness to mect more of them in making long: 
term commercial treatics. If there is nothing else for 
Great Britain to do, as Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister thinks, 
at least let us encourage others. If we seem to hoi 
back we shall certainly seem to discourage them actively. 
Sir Alan Anderson at Stockholm urged the delegates 
of the International Chamber of Commerce to work 
upon their Governments and persuade them to act oi 
the Resolutions. The British section is doubtless 
approaching our Board of Trade, but we want the Board 
to feel that there is a strong public opinion in the countt) 
that urges it to act. Loyalty to the League demands 
it: sincerity in our profession of belief in international 
goodwill and confidence insists upon it: pride in ov 
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The Slums 


BOUT a year and a half ago, the Chelsea Housing 
fA Association published the first of a series of docu- 
ments with the determination of enlightening the public 
and arousing its sense of responsibility for the slums in 
its midst. In October of last year it issued a statement 
of what results had been secured and of what remained 
tobe done. A review of the Association’s work may be of 
interest, not merely for its own sake, but as an encourage- 
ment to others struggling elsewhere against like adverse 
circumstances. 

It had been known for some time that evil conditions 
existed in the borough of Chelsea, and at least one repre- 
sentation had been made to the Ministry of Health that 
an inquiry should be held under the National Health 
Insurance Act; but this was not done. The Chelsea 
campaign opened with the formation of the Housing 
Association and the publication of the report of its sur- 
veyor—Mrs. John Barclay—who is well known in con- 
nexion with the Magdalen Mission at Somers Town. 

The difficulty, in the face of a somewhat lethargic 
Borough Council, was to get in touch with the tenants 
suffering under neglectful landlords, for the poor tenant 
isoften frightened of making a statement. First contacts 
were established by the simple process of advertising in 
the Times. This succeeded and in pursuance of the 
survevor’s reports, a number of actions against landlords 
were fought in the county court which in every case 
issued favourably for the policy of the Association. The 
effect was remarkable and a constructive movement for 
reform was soon on foot. The difficulty with the Borough 
(ouncil appears to have arisen from unfamiliarity with 
the real facts of the housing conditions on the part of 
eading councillors together with an unfortunate political 
bias which in an extremely Conservative residential 
quarter like Chelsea is unduly apt to obstruct a movement 
or the removal of shun conditions and to be content to 
et things drift. For instance, one promincit member 
{the council wrote referring to the surveyor'’s report 
s “electioneering literature,” and another, whose 
sincerity would not be impugned though her judgment 
well may be, wrote protesting against actions which 
she regarded as * deliberately misleading and intended 
to mislead.” 

Fortunately, and none too soon, wl debate in Chelsea 
sto the truthfulness of what the Association said in 
document after document was stilled once for all by the 
ution of the Morning Post, which in its issues of Decem- 
her 2nd and 8rd, 1926, went thoroughly into the whole 
question of the “astonishing charges brought against 
the Borough Council of Chelsea and landlords ee 
and reported that “personal investigation . . . shows 
that the report of the local housing association has not 
«aggerated the conditions.” The whole disgusting tale 
ifrats, lice, bugs and the like had to be accepted as true; 
the houses against which the association proceeded in 
terms of section 10 of the 1925 Act were put in order to a 
very considerable extent and the Borough Council 
weedily produced a definite promise of a scheme to 
rectify the area lying south of the King’s Road, and 
known, not inappropriately, as the World’s End. The 
land was purchased and the scheme itself will presumably 
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he published soon. The apparent case with which the 
Borough Council changed its attitude goes far to confirm 
ithe view expressed in the Association’s report that “in 
(omparison with most other London boroughs the housing 
problem is simple.”’ There are still slums in Chelsea, 
however, The Association's report calls for * a vigorous 


of Chelsea 


attitude on the part of the Borough Council towards the 
central or syndicate area lying near Cadogan Square.” 
Information obtained for the most part from the public 
records at Somersct House throws a useful and none too 
pleasant light upon the syndicate in question. In its 
origin this concern was innocuous enough : no one would 
suggest that the late Lord Cadogan acted otherwise than 
warrantably in sclling some twenty acres of his land to 
a development syndicate. The project was financed in 
much the ordinary way. <A large sum was left due to 
the seller’s side on mortgage, debentures were sold to 
leading insurance companies and the share capital was 
issued to shareholders. The whole concern has had a 
difficult and chequered career. The balance-sheet shows 
that no dividends are paid, and that large arrears of 
interest have accumulated. What is clear is that the 
syndicate has in its possession an area of land behind 
Cadogan Square for whose conditions it may be easy to 
find excuses, but which is none the less a slum. 

Amongst those interested in this syndicate are the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company and 
the Commercial Union Assurance Company. Now, the 
distinguished financiers who direct the fortunes of these 
companies include prominent churchmen and leading 
politicians like Lord Younger and Sir Robert Horne. Is 
it unreasonable to appeal to them to use their influence 
towards promoting a business-like arrangement between 
the syndicate, its creditors, and the Borough Council, 
which could count upon the support of the Housing Asso- 
ciation and the ratepayers of Chelsea for a policy of 
acquiring the unfortunate area in question and turning it 
into a decent residential quarter for its existing tenants 
and others like them? <A fair price should be paid, and the 
bargain should suit all concerned. How far investors in 
such property are cognizant of the physical condition of the 
houses representing their security is necessarily matter 
of conjecture ; but it is obvious that a heavy load of 
moral responsibility rests upon all, be they rich or poor, 
individuals or corporations, leaseholders or freeholders 
or ground landlords, who have any financial interest in 
property which has fallen into the condition exposed 
in the Association’s reports. Whatever schemes the 
syndicate and its associates may have for eventual re- 
building, these do nothing to lessen the responsibility 
resting on the Borough Council meanwhile. 

It is idle to pretend that the Borough Council has done 
well for the Chelsea slums. The present councillors 
inherited a bad position. Their predecessors twenty-five 
years ago received ample warning from the then Medical 
Oflicer, and it is beyond dispute that the present deplorable 
condition is due to much neglect on the part of successive 
Mayors and Councils. Let us have done with the timidity 
which prevents Borough Councillors from using their 
existing ample powers to force landlords of all sorts and 
conditions to do their legal duty at their own expense. 

Lady Chelmsford says of Westminster, “. . . Rate- 
payers will wish to know what holds the Council back ? *: 
So, with regard to much that remains undone in Chelsea, 
we would ask the Mayor, because he is the proper spokes- 
man for his borough, to take the matter of this syndicate 
area in hand and make a public statement regarding it. 
As arule the first thing to find out in such cases is who is 
making money out of them, and we see no reason to think 
this case is exceptional. Where do the rents of such 
places go, and why are they not spent more frecly in 


restoring them to better conditions ? 


A CHensea Hovseno.per., 
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The New 


ie boy King Michael has peacefully succeeded 
- his grandfather, King Ferdinand, on the throne 
of Rumania. Prinee Carol, the young monarch’s father, 
who renounced his rights and now seems anxious to 
reassert them, has taken no action. The Regency, 
supported by Queen Marie and the veteran Premier, 
M. Jon Bratianu, seems assured of the loyalty of the 
army. The new Chamber, clected by the usual methods 
three weeks ago, has an overwhelming majority of 
the so-called “ Liberals” whom M. Bratianu 
Outwardly all is well with Rumania. 

Yct it would be unwise to accept these facts at their 
face value. For the new Rumania, created by the 
Peace Treaties, is in as difficult a position as any of 
the Succession States. We must remember that the 
old Rumania, with about cight million people largely, 
though not wholly, of the same race, was more than 
doubled both in area and in population in 1919, and 
that the new provinces are very far from having coalesced 
with the old. These new provinces, Transylvania, 
the Banat, Bukovina and Bessarabia, are substantially 
Rumanian in speech, but they include great numbers 
of other peoples, Magyars, Germans, Russians, Bul- 
garians, and Jews, who were by no means predisposed 
to welcome the change of sovereignty and for whom 
the old Rumanians have no liking. Furthermore, the 
Rumanian-speaking peasants of Transylvania, like the 
Poles who were German subjects in Posen, are much 
more advanced in the social and political spheres than 
their kinsmen to whom they are now united. There 
has been a good deal of trouble in Transylvania because 
incompetent officials from old Rumania have been 
sent to man the local administration while the natives 
have been denied their share of the posts—or the spoils. 

It would have been a hard task for any country to 
organize a good administration quickly for such large 
new territories as Rumania has acquired. Still, the 
been attended with more friction than 
Was One very regrettable cause of trouble 
has been religious intolerance. There are Uni- 
tarians in Transylvania, who, curiously enough, have 
a Bishop, the venerable Dr. Ferenez, as their spiritual 
head. They are peaceful and law-abiding people, but 
they seem from the first to have excited the wrath of 
the new Rumanian officials, who are members of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, and to have endured a very 
gricvous persecution, nominally on political but really 
on religious grounds. As these Unitarians have many 
friends in Great Britain and America, their sufferings 
have been widely known, and it cannot be doubted that 
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transfer has 
necessary. 


Many 


Rumania’s reputation and credit have suffered in 
consequence. Then, again, the Rumanian Jews had 
long been complaining vainly that they had been 


denied the rights guaranteed to them by the Treaty of 


The Week in Parliament 


YY far the most important “* Supply ” debate has been 
that which took place on the Board of Trade vote 

last Monday. Sir Philip Cuntliffe-Lister opencd with a 
discursive, gloomy, and able survey of the general con- 
dition of British trade. At 
Committee with bursts of highly intricate statistics, but 
he was listened to throughout with rapt attention by a 
small and intelligent audience. Mr. Alexander, 
followed, made a good speech, and (a notable admission 
from one of the most ardent Free Traders in the House) 


cxpressed anxicty as to the amount of goods produced 


moments he cenfused the 


who 


R 
Berlin, under which Rumanian independence was fully 
recognized. In theory they are now Rumanian citizens, 
but their position is still unsatisfactory. 

The agrarian question is prominent and foriidable 


in Rumania, as elsewhere in Eastern Europe.  Hefore 
the War Rumania was a country of great estal and 
peasant holdings were relatively few and usually tog 


small to be self-supporting. Peasant risings impelled by 
land-hunger were by no means uncommon. Politicians 
continually promised reform but did little. The War 
however, and the Bolshevik revolution in Russia. across 


the Eastern border, compelled the ruling caste to provid 
Kine Ferdinand 


up 


more land for the peasants. 


some of the royal domains and virtually forced othe 
great landlords to alienate part of their estates. Ty 
Transylvania Magyar landowners were expropriated— 


often, it is said, on very unfavourable terms to 


provide peasant holdings, although the Transy!vaniay 


cultivator was relatively better off than his Rutuanian 
kinsman. Whether the agrarian reforms have gone 
far enough, in view of the complete land revolution in 
tussia, is a debatable matter. It is to be noted that 


the National Peasant Party polled a quarter of the 


votes cast at the last Rumanian elections. 
1 


Rumania is naturally a rich country, deriving great 
wealth from her oil-wells and her fertile fields of wheat 
and maize. But her natural resources are still imper 
fectly developed, and her finances are in disorder. For, 


apart from a costly administration, she has to spend 


much on her army. It is idle to deny that Rumania, 
placed between three neighbours at whose exy: she 
has profited, namely, Russia, Hungary, and Bulgaria 
has much to fear. Doubtless Bessarabia, which wa 
given to Rumania at the peace, is much more Ruisianian 
than Russian in population even now, and was originally 
part of Moldavia. But the Bolsheviks, for al! thei 
pretended internationalism, are just as reluctant as the 


Tsars would have been to renounce a provinee that was 

once Russian. Again, the Magyars, after holding Tran- 

sylvania for centuries, are not by any means 1% 

to its loss; and, as they regard the Rumanians as aa 

inferior race, they will certainly try to recover the pro 
I 


an 
hail 


vince, in the east of which are large Magyar and Gern 


settlements. Bulgaria, too, resents the loss of th 
Southern Dobrudja, inhabited mostly by Bulgarians. 
We must not idly assume that the Peace Treatics make 
such dreams of revenge idle, or that the League of Nations 

can prevent the dreamers from ever taking action. 
Rumania’s best means of retaining what she has gained 
hat 


lies It is to be 
M. Bratianu and his colleagues will infuse a new spirit 
into Rumanian polities, and that King Michael, whe 
he has grown to man’s estate, will find his throne sccur 


and his country happier and more united, 


hoped that 


in good government, 


under sweated conditions which are annually dumped 
in this country. He suggested complete prohibition o 
import of these goods, and was warmly praised by Sit 
Robert Horne for doing so. Sir Robert delivered a frankly 
Protectionist speech, the most significant passage @ 
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which was an appeal for wholesale amalgamations in the 
steel industry. Mr. Lloyd George declined to commit 
himself to any specific ** remedies,” but his treatment of 
the milder than usual. This 3 
hardly surprising if there is any truth in the rumour thal 
returning from America in 1923 with a full-blow 
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Protectionist policy in his pocket, only to find himself 
forestalled by Mr. Baldwin. 

Captain Waterhouse, who speaks too little, impressed 
the Committee with a thoughtful contribution to the 
debate, and a refreshing day concluded with the striking 
but accurate announcement by Sir Henry Page Croft 
that he found himself, not for the first time, in substantial 
agreement with Mr. Tom Johnston. 

“This debate provides ample food for reflection, and 
was in some respects the most important of the Session. 
The necessity as well as the desirability of large combina- 
tions in industry was brought out by all parties, and 
accorded official recognition by the President of the 
Board of Trade. And the old Protectionist leanings 
common to the Conservative and Labour Parties were 
strikingly revealed. Finally, the disparity between the 
waterlogged heavy industries of the North and the lighter 
technical industries of the South was increasingly empha- 
sized as the debate proceeded. Before long the Conserva- 
tives will be in search of a “ constructive” policy to 
place hefore the electorate, and Sir Robert Horne seemed 
to be fecling his way towards one. All but an extreme 
“die-hard ’’ section of the Party have now abandoned 
the ideal of ** laissez-faire.” 

And there ean be little doubt that a programme which 
included the reconstruction and reorganization of the 
heavy industries by means of amalgamation (compulsory 

P 


in certain cases): Protection for these industries in some 


form or another; the relief of industrial and agricultural 
rates; and, last but not least, Imp rial development 
through reciprocal preferences, would contain much that 
would commend itself to a large proportion of the Con- 
servative Party. 

Sir Robert Horne and Sir Alfred Mond, who may 
perhaps claim to be the two leading “ industrialists ” in 
the House, have for some time been advocating a “ pro- 
ducers’ ” poliey, and their ideas have been converging with 
remarkable rapidity. On the other hand certain members 
of the “ left-wing ” of the party, such as Mr. Macmillan, 
Mr. Hudsen, Mr. Skelton, and Mr. Boothby, have been 
advancing similar views, and are known to have strong 
Protectionist leanings. An alliance between some of the 
industrialists and some of the * Y.M.C.A.” would be 
quite a formidable affair, and is by no means an im- 
possibility of the future. 

These and other alluring speculations were conjured up 
by a debate of outstanding interest, which caused sub- 
sequent discussions upon the Education and Labour votes 
to seem very tame. I found they were being canvassed 
to a considerable extent in the Lobby. In the meantime 
members will depart for a well-earned holiday to ponder 
over the events of the past and the possibilities of the 
] 


future, fortified by the knowledas that althou the 


passage has been incredibly stormy and remains rough, at 
any rate we still survive: and that no new developments 
are likelv to oceur before the autumn. WArCHMA? 


Aeroplane Jobs 


HH’ in this close ly settled little isle of Britain, 
cannot find a great deal of scope for the latest 
possibilities of the acroplane, beyond carrying passengers 
and light or precious wares to and fro between London 
and the West European airports. But the work of the 
(ochran-Patrick expedition in the jungles of Northern 
Rhodesia, now making an aerial survey of 62,000 square 
miles of the Rhodesian-Congo Border concession, is a 
reminder that flying craft abroad are finding other jobs 
to keep them busy. The Cochran-Patrick party have 
got two D.H.9 planes. An cxamination of the photo- 
graphs being taken is expected to reveal the tracts of 
stunted vegetation which betray the whereabouts of 
coppel ore. 

Canada appears to lead the world in the range of uses 
to which aeroplanes can be put. Of late the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture has been feeding the ducks 
from planes—which looks like an extravagant amusement. 
But Nature’s “ farmyard,” which it is desired to make 
a treacherously pleasant-seeming home for hungry sub- 
Arctic paddle-feet, is the Moose Lake and Cedar Lake 
region, believed to be the largest duck marsh in North 
America, and very difficult of access by ordinary means 
of travel. So up to Cormorant Lake station, on the 
Hudson Bay railway, have been sent an aeroplane, a 
pilot and hundreds of sacks of wild rice. Hopes are 
entertained that the duck will not be greedy to begin 
with, for the first scattering is intended to be rather 
in the nature of a planting of future rice crops than of 
awelcome banquet from the clouds, to be gobbled up 
there and then. Pilots of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force are being sent up aloft to locate the wanderings, 
above the clouds, of malignant spores of “rust,” a 
dreaded wheat disease. These culprits have already 
been found 300 miles from the nearest cornfield and at 
aheight of 5,000 feet. Last vear, 227 forest fires were 
spotted from the air, in time to stop them doing much 
damage, fifty-six million acres of forest were covered 
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on fire patrol, 8,335 square miles of vertical survey was 
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accomplished and 40,000 square miles of oblique survey. 
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A good deal of coastal smug 1g 
Private eiterprise, also, has been making a lot of use, 
in Canada, of the aeroplane, in prospecting for gold, 
fetching food and machinery, and taking back the 
precious ore. The Russians, over in Eastern Siberia, 
have been linking up their remotely situated goldficlds 
in the Aldan region by ore-carrying planes that take 
five hours for a journey needing thirty-five days when 
horses are used to carry the stuff through the trackless 
forest. In California it is proposed to open up an other- 
wise inacecssible mine in the Sierra, near Visalia, in this 
manner. 

The Americans are highly pleased with an experiment 
in replanting, from the air, a fire-devastated area in the 
island of Hawaii. Two army planes were used, and 
accomplished in an hour and a half a job that would 
have taken a couple of men on terra firma two years. 

The French, after successful tests, are going to put 
aeroplanes on to a job of road-making this year, high 
up in the Alps near Mont Blanc, where the highest road 
in Europe is being constructed, to the Vallot Observatory, 
11,312 feet above sea-level. Up and dewn by plane will 
go the workmen, their tools and the sacks of cement. 

In Formosa head-hunters ambush lumbermen in the 
jungles. Therefore, having first spread the report 
that monstrous” eagle-like creatures of Formosan 
mythology were shortly going to be sent by the gods 
to administer a warning and a chastisement, some 
shrewd minds in the Japanese Governor-General’s 
secretariat sent a pair of these admonitory fowl over the 
murderers’ haunts. Several explosive eggs were laid— 
and there has been no trouble since. During the freeze-up 
in the Gulf of Finland in January last year, when even 
the great German battleship, ‘ Essen,’ driven by 18,000 
h.p. engines, could make no headway in the endeavour to 
revictual the thirty-cight ships locked in the ice, the 
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job was done by Finnish Army acroplanes. Airmen 
co-operate with whalers below in discovering Leviathan 
out in the heaving grey wastes of the North Pacific ; 
and both off Labrador and in the White Sea, colonies 
of seals are located from the air. Norse fishermen putting 
out from Stavanger have successfully used aeroplanes for 
“spotting” shoals; and in the Santa Catalina Archi- 
pelago, off the Californian coast, aero-anglers have had 
great sport, actually trolling from low-flying planes for 
tunny and swordfish. 

Insect pests have ample cause to rue that fatal day 
when Orville Wright first achieved the impossible. In the 
cotton plantations of South America calcium arsenate has 
been scattered by aeroplane, to wipe out the destructive 
boll weevils. The forests of Alsace Lorraine are sprayed 
from the air, to kill plagues of caterpillars, as are woods 
near Berlin, where poison gas, too, has been used with 
success. In South Russia, last July, planes ranged hither 
and thither to scout for advancing columns of locusts, 
one of which was ascertained to be five miles long by 
three wide. After troops had made a vast ring of fire 
round them, and evacuated all human beings and cattle 
in the vicinity, the airmen at night flew low over the rest- 
ing hordes, spraying them with poison gas. The U.S, 
Bureau of Entomology has been wiping out mosquito 
larvae by spraying calcium arsenate powder over 
swampy regions of Louisiana, hitherto rendered unin- 
habitable by the malaria-carrying anopheles. The French, 
too, have sprayed a malarial district of Lorraine in this 
way. 

The Americans have resorted to the acroplane for 
making swift crop surveys, in North Carolina and clse- 
where. Out on the Western ranches a Utah cowboy has 
demonstrated that he can get quicker, better and cheaper 
results by rounding up great herds of wild horses from the 
air then reward the efforts of scores of cowboys below. 
Spring floods in the Susquehanna valley, caused by ice 
jams in the gorges, are now prevented by sending up 
aeroplanes to bomb the obstructions. 

Very few expeditions of exploration set forth nowadays 
without an acroplane. The seaplane of the Dutch- 
American party that has just crossed Western New 
Guinca proved of use, not merely for scouting, transport 
and keeping the bases in touch with each other, but for 
overawing the fieree Papuan tribesmen ; asked 
if they had seen the plane, they showed that they had 
by running up and down, arms outstretched, with great 
glee, like children playing a new game. The Great Barrier 
Reef, off Australia, is being surveyed photographically 
and charted, by Australian Air Force hydroplancs, and 
similar surveys have recently been made in the Amazon 
basin, the great jungle of Borneo, and the delta of the 
Irrawadi, in Burma. A TRAVELLER. 


when 


“Civil War in the Fens” 


Fe beige ane less picturesque, at first sight, can hardly 

be imagined than the Ouse Drainage Bill, 
recently introduced in Parliament by Mr. Guinness. 
Yet to those of us who love to explore the backwaters 
of the past it is eurious to discover history repeating 
itself in this particular debate. Indeed, it is startling 
to find a Minister of the Crown, in the Year of Grace 
1927, predicting “ Civil War in the Fens” should this 
scheme miscarry, since this was actually the state of 
affairs three hundred years ago. 

The troubles under the Stuarts arose in the great 
enclave of 70,000 acres encompassed by the rivers Don, 
Went, Blackwater and Idle, known as Hatfield Chase, 
a true paradise ef sport with its swanneries, streams 


——_ 


swimming with fish, and stags by the thousand roaming 
its brakes. So few and scattered were the inhabitants 
that in that churchgoing age three churches sulliced ty 
minister to the fenmen, while gentry were even few 
than churches, and were too often noted as 
misrule and violence.” True, there was 
poachers at Thorne Pecl, but usually they must hay 
gone free, since tradition has it that venison was they 
as abundant as mutton “* 
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a prison fo 


in the poor man’s kitchen,” 
Much as a game sanctuary appealed to that mighty 
huntsman, James I., his perennial need of moncy led 
him in 1623 to appoint a Commission to inquire into th 
Chase and the feasibility of drainage, and under his soy 
the work of reclamation initiated. The 
engineers of that age were to be found mostly in Holland 
so laboriously recovered from the sea waves 


was Lleai 

ang 
conspicuous among these experts was a certain Cornelius 
Vermuyden, a typical captain of industry, resourceful, 
energetic, and unscrupulous. By May, 1626, he succeeded 
in passing a contract with Charles for the drainag 
of the entire district, his payment to consist in the allot 
ment of one-third of Hatfield Chase, the remaining land 
to be equally divided between the Sovereign and the 
tenants. 


Vermuyden was a quick worker, for by 1627 he was 
able to invite a Commission to survey and divide thy 
holdings. But if the Commissioners found new dykes 
and ‘rhines,” they found also widespread discontent, 
for the inhabitants protested that the waters had merely 
been conveyed from the new to the old lands. Nor did 
the Commissioners’ policy of assigning the worst and lowest 
portions to the fenmen improve matters. Lideed, 
from remonstrance the latter passed to action, and 
Vermuyden and his Flemings were soon faced by an ugly 
situation. 

Not only were all poachers and small tenaits arrayed 
against them, but the principal Justice of the Peace, 
one Squire Partington and his sons, aided and abetted the 
embankments and_ tools 
wounded and killed. He 
must pacify the natives by compensation or 
otherwise, and obtain fuller powers from the Privy 
Council. He did both. He was knighted, bought th 
royal rights for £17,060 down and an annual rent of £195, 
plus one red rose, his cnemy Squire Partington was bound 
over— an anomalous position for a magistrate— to keep 
the peace, and he set to work anew. But by 1630 the 
dykes again played false, and, on being petitioned, 
the Privy Council ordering Vermuyden, 
on one hand, to carry out repairs, and the inhabitants, 
on the other hand, to levy rates for the purpose, exhorting 


rioters. were 
destroyed, 


realized he 


Vermuyden's 


his workmen 


intervened, 


ae 


all concerned to a “ general oblivion of grievances.” 
Vermuyden’s interpretation of this well-meant homily 
was to bolt back to the Chase, and to fling many petitioners 
into prison, threatening to hang others, adding that if 
he could only stay there he would erect a gallows fo 


their benefit. The Privy Council somewhat mildly 
qualified these proceedings as “ injudicious,” but dis: 


patched a fresh Commission with Wentworth, the future 
Strafford, then President of the North, to grapple with 
the situation. The award reflects Wentworth’s governing 
principles, his respect for ancient traditions and customs, 
his support of social and material improvements, his 
determination to champion the ‘ poor, mean man.’ 
The fenmen were preserved in all reasonable rights, and 
Vermuyden had no cause to complain of what was al 
essentially fair verdict. Justice, however, was not to 
Vermuyden’s taste. Angered by the judgment, he 
conveyed his property to trustees and his person — very 
prudently—out of the Lord President's jurisdiction 
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Down crashed the dykes, with tragic results, and a 
year passed before Vermuyden could be coerced into 
obedience. 

Judging from a contemporary letter, Wentworth did 
not exaggerate when describing the situation as ** extreme 
inconvenient,” since the writer of the epistle in which 
this phrase occurs saw from an upper chamber, where 
he was marooned by floods, “ mothers, Pyrrha-like, 
trudging middle deep in water with their infants hanging 
on their breasts and the fathers Deucalion-like upon 
their shoulders to seek higher ground for their succour, 
The holy Prophet heard a voice of great mourning and 
lamentation, Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted. But I both see and hear these 
miserable mothers weeping for their children and would 
not be comforted, because they are as being an eyesore 
and grief unto them, and I deem the cause of this sorrow 
the greater. Beati enim sunt mortui in Domino. Thus 
have strangers prevailed to destroy our inheritance.” 

Three years later, however, Vermuyden and his friends 
were induced to restore their inheritance to the fenmen. 
The original shareholders, poor people, hopeless of success, 
parted with their shares at nominal prices to a new set 
of proprietors, who having bought cheaply could afford 
to complete the work. And under the direction of 
Commissioners of Sewers the dykes were kept in order, 
and peace once more descended on Hatfield Chase. 

Wisierep BuRGHCLERE, 


A Ride on the ‘Flying Fox’ 


WEN Ruskin, who did not like railways and referred 
to them as “‘ the loathsomest form of devilry now 
extant,” would have admitted, I think, that our green 
monster, With her long streamline body and _ polished 
brasswork, was a very beautiful piece of workmanship, 
and as such a thing quite outside the scope of his bitter 
indictment. As we pulled easily out of King’s Cross 
Station with 400 tons of hotel behind us and began to 
gather speed along the track which was to lead us—one 
hoped without check--to Newcastle, 268 miles away, 
it seemed to me, at any rate, as though this great engine 
responded like a living thing, like a ship, indeed, under 
her captain’s hand, and all my early enthusiasm for 
“railway trains ” (big, squat-funnelled locomotives especi- 
ally, painted green or blue) returned in undiminished force. 
There were four of us on the footplate of the ‘Flying 
Fox’: the driver (Mr. Pibworth, who has driven this 
engine since she was built in 1923), the fireman, an 
additional driver (Mr. Ferguson), with a life-long experi- 
ence of the difficult, many-signalled road between York 
and Newcastle, and myself, but there is plenty of room 
inthese huge “‘ Pacific * engines, and a little seat had been 
tigged up for me beside the left-hand driving lever—in 
which position, as I found, I was scorched up to the 
waist by the heat of the furnace, but left cool on top— 
% that I could see the track ahead. “I don’t envy you,” 
arailway official had remarked : “* by the time you get to 
Neweastle you'll be shaken to pieces, dead beat, and as 
black as a nigger”; but, although I certainly did finish 
with a “ playin’ on de ole banjo” look about me, my 
adviser was seareely doing justice to ‘The Fox’s’ gentle 
Soporific rhythm, her sway and lilt and seemingly 
tllortless progress as we raced along. “To us,” said 
Mr. Mutton, the fireman, “ it’s like sitting in an armchair 
in the country.” As he said this he called my attention 
to a wayside grass-patch alight with cornflowers, then 
carried on with his business of feeding five tons of coal 
Into the engine’s hungry, white-hot mouth. I felt that 
the discomfort of the footplate was over-rated, if one 





was a passenger, but I did not envy the fireman his arm- 
chair. Somewhere near Wood Green Tunnel the non-stop 
stopped (how ignominious, and so early, too) for an 
adverse signal, and we lost five minutes. That meant 
making up time, running down the winged minutes that 
flew before us. And that * You'll 
see her go now!” And I 
certainly did. 

We crashed through Hitchin exactly as though we were 
the animated and deliberate earthquake of which Ruskin 
so savagely wrote, and by the Huntingdon was 
reached at least three of the minutes had been overtaken. 
The sun sparkled on the metals ahead, the country began 
to open out on either side, with ripening cornfields and 
the splashed purple of foxglove and willow herb, the air 
rushed past in a continuous flood of coolness, and presently 
I began to experience an unfamiliar intoxication in our 
headlong journey to the North. Speed for specd’s sake 
has never particularly thrilled me, but this thunderous 
flight as it were on a purposeful cloud of steam was 
something odd and almost dream-like in its unreality. 

One seemed to be detached, in an entirely different 
world both from that through which one was passing, 
and from that of the people in the coaches behind. I 
have always enjoyed looking out of a train window, for 
one of the advantages of the railway over the motor-road, 
which its early critics could not have foreseen, is that birds 
and animals have grown contemptuous of the train, 
and realize that, however much it may bark, it has no bite 
provided they leave it alone. An express going at eighty 
miles an hour flushes of the 
immediate vicinity of the line, and in the engine one has 
an opportunity of watching their initial behaviour. 
delight in sitting on the metals up till the last possible 
moment. Rabbits sit up and take notice on the first 
apprehension of the passing whirlwind, but are soon 
feeding again. Pheasants don’t worry, and foxes—I saw 
one in the woods beyond Sandy, “the Roman station ”"— 
simply merge brownly into the undergrowth and are 
hidden from view by the time the coaches are abreast 
of them. These birds and animals know that we cannot 
stay to harm them. We are not of their country; we 
on the footplate are riding a fiery horse that has no 
grazing in these quiet meadows. And even the little 
station gardens with their mignonette and marigolds, 
or the girls in scarlet and blue scarves cutting rushes on 
the river-bank—that was the Trent: we saw those girls, 
waved to them, and then were busy about picking up 
3,000 gallons of water off the track in five seconds— 
seem somehow to belong to a less substantial England 
than the one we know. 

Such imaginings as these, however, should not really 
be in the picture. To quote Fireman Mutton again, 
“With three medical and four technical examinations to 
pass before you become a driver, you don’t want to have 
anything wrong with you on this job.’ A mind that 
wanders is perhaps the most dangerous form of ailments 
conceivable in the circumstances. Yet for all that, there 
was not much that the ‘Flying Fox’s’ crew did not know 
about the country through which we were passing, and 
both had time to notice that I had been fool enough to 
come without anything to eat. I was at once provided 
with an excellent cheese-roll, and we had lunch, the driver 
never taking his eyes from the track as we rocked along 


: ve 
meant shovelling. 


the fireman shouted at me. 


time 


all sorts creatures from 
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northward at eighty miles an hour. That pace, 
rising to eighty-five, was kept going till we had 


a check from a “distant” signal (a yellow fishtail 


signal giving warning that the line may not be 
cleared ahead) which, however, fell before we had 


to pull up altogether: and so on, through Doncaster, 
where speed was temporarily reduced because this is a 
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junction and we were not taking any risks, to Selby on 
the Ouse, to York. We crept through that long station 
like a slow-worm, gathered speed, and ran the rest of the 
way to Newcastle mainly—so it seemed—at eighty-five, 
through a cold driving rain that turned the coal-dust to 
a black mist and made one thankful for the furnace fire. 
There had been no speedometer in the engine cab, and no 
official time, but we were not late in by a second, and we 
were not early. Wewereontime. “ The first time we did 
this trip,” said Fireman Mutton a little dolefully, looking 
at the solitary policeman who had come (or had he ?) to 
congratulate the Flying Fox’s crew on having achieved the 
longest non-stop run in the world for the second time, 
“ the first time we did this trip the whole of that platform 
was black with people who had come to see how we were 
getting on.” Then he uncoupled “The Fox” while 
Driver Pibworth told him that what he wanted, no doubt, 
was a nice gold shovel with which to do his armchair work. 
As the great engine began to move slowly out unattached, 
I jumped off the footplate and patted her smooth green 
side. ‘* Good old girl,” I thought, “so you've done it 
again.” There was nothing particularly startling, per- 
haps, in what she had done—when it comes to the mere 
setting-up of “records” the famous London-Aberdeen 
races of 1895, with their little 70-ton expresses and 
relieving trains to pick up belated travellers, were far 
more sensational—but one cannot travel 268 miles on the 
footplate of an engine such as the ‘ Flying Fox’ and not feel 
that, like a ship, she is alive. And I should like to add, 
despite Fireman Mutton’s repeated assertion; “ There’s 
nothing in it; it’s only a matter of use,” that one cannot 
travel with the men who run and control these great 
expresses of modern times without admiring their steadi- 
ness of nerve, their broadmindedness, and their fine, 
untroubled acceptance of responsibility—beyond mere 
words, Hanis MAcLAREN, 


The Water Ousels 


RIPPLE and plash and murmur of water running so 
clear among the rocks lured me to rest on the 
green sward by a little fall. A child could step over the 
stream, which was scarcely half a mile from its source on 
the northern slope of Dunkery. In the sunlit solitude 
of the valley, by the oaks and ash trees with their warn 
boles and branches and guarded buds, it was pleasant 
to lean over the pool and drink the bright water, to lift 
and loosen through one’s fingers the scoured gravel of its 
bed, to watch the bubbles rise and slide away from the 
tail of the fall. Lying there with the sun on my back, it 
seemed to me as though the light was broken into many 
glittering birds beating their wings in the water; and 
the stream sang and sang, until all my mind was a rill 
of music. 
Suddenly I heard, above the water-sounds, a noise like 
a pebble striking a shillet. Then over the glitter of 
ripples I saw the beat of short black wings, and a bird 
alighted on a rock eighteen inches away from my eyes. 
The black toes of its fragile feet were lapped hy the fall- 
shaken waters. By the snow-whiteness of its chin and 
throat and breast, I knew the water ousel, or dipper. 
The bird jerked its short tail, and flew a yard up the 
stream. It sang as it walked down a sloping rock into 
the water, and when it had gone under I lifted my head. 
I saw a blurred pied image moving into view. It became 
a diminished dipper, walking on the stones of the bed, 
which it grasped with its feet. It stopped, and turned 
over a stone, taking a caddis-grub, stuck around with a 
sheli of gravel, in its beak. The beak was lifted, and 
the dipper saw me through ten inches of water, 


——— 


It turned, and flew through the water, oaring itself wig) 
its wings ; and then a whiteness gleamed in the midst of 
broken water, and the dipper flew up. Drops throw, 
from its wings flashed in sunlight. Jitt / it cried, speediyy 
up the valley in sturdy flight, and following the way of th, 
water. Jiit! Another ery by my feet, as a second hip) 
flew past with a drumming of wings. 

Stepping over the stream, I knelt on the bank, an) 
peered at the moss that hung, glimmering with droj,, 
beside the fall. The height of the overhanging rock frop, 
the water to the swarded bank was little more than a foot 
and I scanned it, inch by inch, until I saw what might 
have been the opening of the nest. Gently putting 2 
finger into the wet moss I felt a single egg, warm from th 
laying. I drew it out slowly, in dread lest it be crushe) 
between fingers which had lost the sensitive touch » 
boyhood, but it came safely to the palm of my hand, an@ 
rested there a moment, a delicate and unspotted white 
before rolling back into its nest-lining of dry oak leayes— 
a nest cunningly founded and hidden, for it was im possib| 
to determine the woven from the growing moss. 

Water ousels haunt all the rocky streams running off 
the moor, and in spring nearly every culvert by whic) 
the lanes cross the waters of the valleys has its beard o 
moss hanging from a stone-space or a ledge under th 
arch. I have a happy memory of such a nest just aboy 
Luckwell bridge in Somerset, in May, 1925. ‘he oli 
stone culvert was about to be pulled down for a new bridg 
of iron and concrete, to bear the heavy motor coaches o/ 
the holiday season. The young dippers were yet hal! 
fledged ; one yellow maw had poked out, and tried { 
swallow my finger, when I lifted the loose moss-strand 
in the opening. The road-menders told me that any da 
orders might come from the District Council to begin th: 
work ; and I said that I supposed when that happened, 
the nestlings would be crushed or drowned ? “No,” 
said the old man I spoke to, as though it might be of« 
matter as usual as the removal of his coat before be. 
ginning work, “ They birds be God A’mighty’s cocks ani 
hens, and us’il put the li'l birdies where th’ ould birds 
med feed them.” 

Day after day I passed by the culvert, but the fcrns a 
the parapet, the hazels and brambles on the banks by the 
arch, stood as before, and no work was begun. A fort: 
night later, as I was wading to the nest, a young speckled 
dipper fluttered cut with a sharp cry, and dived into th 
water; and as I was staring at the ringed splash, 
another flew out with a ery, and vanished in a splas). 
Jitt! Jitt! the parent birds were standing on rocks ta 
yards away; and hearing them calling, the thre 
remaining fledglings fluttered down into the water. 

God A’mighty’s cocks and hens! The dipper sips son 
from the stones and the water, and for me the words @ 
an old man ir Somerset make it the more beautiful. 

Henry WILrranso%. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM Paris. 
[To the Editor of the Sercyvaror.] 

Sir,—You will remember that the Chamber of Deputies 
required three long sittings to pass a vote of confidence in th 
Government “‘ to ensure the work of democratic and _ soci! 
progress in the respect of the laws of the Republic ani 
the security of the country.’ That Chamber has now clectel 
a Proceedings Committee favourable to the Comiununisty 
and this committee will doubtless refrain from laying i 
report on the table of the House, as by this omission it wil 
prevent the Chamber, under the existing regulations, from 
voting on the question for a period of four months. 

This means that the debate on Communism will have her 
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perfectly fruitless, since it will result in no new law of repres- 
sion according to the assurance given by M. Barthou— 
nor remonstrances to the Soviets—according to the assurance 
given by M. Briand—nor Parliamentary proceedings, as 
the opposition and inertia of the Proceedings Committee 
are certain. England’s break with the Soviets was 
welcomed in France with great pleasure, except of course 
jn Extreme Left circles. We hope France will follow suit. 

Thus the political defeat inflicted on M. Poincaré by a 
homogeneous Cartel including the Extreme Left leaves no 
further doubt on the regrouping of the Left at the 1928 
elections, just as the influence of the question of confidence 
js an assurance that the life of the * Cabinet of Union” 
will continue in spite of fantastic rumours of a crisis. 

Moreover, the Cabinet is practically irreplaceable until the 
Election, through lack of new men and a new programme ; 
it is above all indispensable to the maintenance of a relative 
financial security which, by averting the peril of the exchange, 
onee again allows this Chamber, rehabilitated by the rise of 
the franc, to carry on the politics of the Cartel. 

The enthusiastic welcome Colone! Charles Lindbergh received 
in Paris did more towards drawing France and_ the 
United States together than all political or diplomatic con- 
ferences. President Coolidge’s speech of welcome to Lindbergh 
jsa proof of this. The American people is with us again in 
the state of sentimental grace which existed in the harsh 
years of war. It is doubtless in the same spirit that the 
State Department has informed our Ambassador at Washington 
that it was ready to confer with us through diplomatic 
channels on the proposal formulated by M. Briand of a pact 
tooutlaw war between the United States and ourselves. 

It must be admitted that this season has been less brilliant 
than that of last year; foreigners are fewer in number and 
not so prodigal in their expenditure ; the trade in “ articles 
de luxe’ is undoubtedly undergoing an economic crisis. 
Society entertainments have mostly been of a charitable 
character. -I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Paris CORRESPONDENT. 


A Le?rer FROM ICELAND. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sin, Perhaps no country has ever been so completely 
misunderstood as Iceland continues to be. Geographically, 
dimatically and socially, Iceland is the constant victim of 
misrepresentation. She is slighted and even maligned. Only 
aminute portion of the island is in the Arctic. Last winter 
vas my third here, but never have I found it necessary to 
go more warmly clad. than in England. The cold, though 
greater, is somehow far less penetrating than are the lower 
temperatures at home. A comparison between the general 
ultture of Iceland and that of other European countries 
will seldom, if ever. be to the detriment of Iceland. Here 
we retain handicrafts while adopting a certain amount of 
machinery; we teach all children to reverence books ; and 
the true artist is in great measure relieved of sordid cares. 
In the matter of sport too we are misunderstood. It is 
popularly supposed that at the end of the salmon-killing 
season there is no more to be done in this country, vet for 
those who demand neither peptonized athletics nor a vast 
audience to witness their deeds of prowess, Iceland offers a 
fine field, not merely for wonted amusements but for much 
that will be found novel. Last winter there were many 
wonderful moonlight nights of skating on the Reykjavik lake. 
Two years ago a party of four intrepid young men came 
practically across the island on ski, their journey being in 
jart through absolutely unknown country. This, however, 
isa type of adventure not to be recommended to all, for 
upon one stage of their route they found themselves unable 
to stop for some hours, so strong was the wind. Another 
frm of sport, generally unknown but capable of casting a 
peculiar glamour over its votaries, is ice riding. The sure- 
fotedness of the Iceland pony is well known. Fit his shoes 
With spikes and you may with safety put him through all 
his paces upon the surface of a frozen river, sometimes riding 
for many miles without a turn. 

For those whose energy has not been entirely exhausted 


aby the day’s doings dancing may have some attraction. 
In Reykjavik one finds good music, all the modern dances, 





fxcellent floors and no lack of charming partners, many of 


whom are fluent not only in English but in two or three other 
languages. Many young people here chatter very pleasantly 
in Ieclandic, English, Danish and German. 

As a people, Icelanders are, indeed, extremely well educated 
in international affairs, and the Englishman here may be told 
some astonishing truths concerning his own land. How 
many Englishmen know that the army of their country was 
once led to victory by two Icelanders? Or how many are 
aware that scarcely a century ago a prisoner of war, escaping 
from England, made himself King of Iceland and actually 
ruled for a few wecks—until in fact one of England's war- 
ships arrived and “ His Majesty's ” arrest was effected ? 

* % i * 

The 1927 Summer Season promises to be a particularly 
good one so far as one may judge from prospective tourists’ 
inquiries and the definite arrangements already made in the 
beginning of June. The country is looking very beautiful 
in its summer garb, and although in Reykjavik we cannot 
with strict accuracy claim the Midnight Sun, for the next 
five or six weeks it will hardly be an exaggeration to speak 
of midnight sunsets, wonderful spectacles which are only 
to be matched perhaps by our Iceland sunrises. At these 
times the wonderful light and shade, the savage grandeur 
and the freakish shapes of mountain and rock, together with 
the smiling beauty of the sage-green valleys, often prompt 
the question, *‘ Why do so few artists visit Iceland?’’ This 
is an even greater puzzle when one comes to understand the 
artistic mentality of the people. Every painter and every 
sculptor who is artist enough to have remained a student 
“an learn much in Iceland. 

For those seismographically inclined the traces of last 
October's earthquake will prove interesting. This disturbance 
at Reykjanes not only put out the light but also seriously 
damaged the lighthouse building, diverted some of the hot 
springs from their usual beds and set others spouting. Now, 
however, matters appear to be reverting to former conditions, 
though the temporary watercourses can be traced and some 
fissures remain. The work of repairing the lighthouse is not 
yet complete, as subsequent movements made it impossible 
to commence operations until recently. 

Among the notable changes this year one sees that lawn 
tennis has received a great impulse. We have grass courts 
and hard courts, but not yet any indoor tennis ground, the 
covered court being unknown. 

Reykjavik has some twenty-two thousand regular inhabit- 
ants, so that the prospect of no fewer than four string bands 
in the coming season is a little alarming. Of these bands 
it is said that two will perform at hotels, one at a restaurant 
and the fourth at a cinema house. One orchestra, which has 
been here all through the winter, is composed of young men 
who may certainly be described as artists. The picture house 
alluded to has just been built and is to take the place of one 
of the two already in operation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN ICELAND, 


Poetry 
The Orchard Song 


Atonc the road to Lenham, 
Above the hedges high, 

The red fruit hung in bunches 
As we went riding by. 


A country girl was singing 
Beneath the weighted bough; 

*O a ladder and a_ basket, 
For cherries ripen now!” 


Her hair was brown as Kxentish ale, 
Iler eves were black as sloes, 
And prim she was and trim she was, 

And ruddy as the rose. 


And O she sang in summer 
Beneath the weighted bough: 
* A ladder and a basket, 
For cherries ripen now!” 
GWEN CLEAR, 
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Country Life 


In ANIMALS’ DEFENCE. 

“It’s beautiful—sitting up there in the sun.’ So said 
the guide who showed me over a new building at Letchworth. 
He might have been recommending a summer-house or winter 
garden. He was speaking of the “through-way” that 
connects the several parts of the huge abattoir—it covers 
two acres—that is being built by the Animals’ Defence Associa- 
tion. A slaughter-house has probably never before been 
associated with such a sentiment! The most hateful of all 
the spectacles I ever saw was the slaughter-house at the 
great Chicago abattoir. The beasts had premonition of their 
fate ; and it seemed to me scarcely possible that a man’s 
senses could survive against the daily bombardment by those 
odious sights and sounds and smells, though everything was 
done to minimize pain. Such grimness is as unnecessary as the 
mistakes—against morals and health—that occur in private 
slaughter-houses. This new abattoir, much the best in the 
world, will convince every reformer that the killing of animals for 
food can be done without the infliction of pain and in a manner 
that is cleanly and hygienic. The animal dies instantly by 
the agency of a small bullet. We may hope that the end of 
the private slaughter-house is in sight. This is the chief but 
not the only consideration. The methodic, scientific organiza- 
tion of the work means that the by-products—of which the 

value even yet is not understood-- will subserve the genera 
wealth. The head of the greatest meat-firm in the world 
said to me in Chicago: ** We do not mind selling meat at a 
loss. It is in the by-products that the fortune lies” ; 
and his bank balance suggested that he knew what he was 
saying. As things are in Britain most of these are wasted ; 
and the waste means quite a serious subtraction from the 
profits of the producer as well as of the butcher. It is satis- 
factory to know that some of the towns are to follow at 
onee the lead given at Letchworth. 

* * * * 

Beprorpd oR GRIQUALAND ? 

Two farmers last week were watching sheep-dog trials in 
Ampthill Park; and when the three very obstinate sheep 
were safely penned by two Westmorland dogs, the two 
found leisure for more strictly farming business. One, who 
was English, said to the other, who was from South Africa : 
“It beats me why you come to England to learn about 
farming.” And he turned to me to explain. ‘“ This gentle- 
man,” he said, turning to the South African, ** bought his 
land freehold at £1 an acre and can sell it to-day at £10. He 
makes a profit of three to four thousand a year in a perfect 
climate. And this is the man who comes to England to hear 
about farming!” It was said with a sort of boisterous 
humour ; but also with bitter intention. What a deal of land 
in Britain was worth, say, £30 an acre not long since and is 
now worth, not £1 an acre, but a minus quantity if the worth 
of the buildings is reckoned ! 

* * * * 
Burivarn’s Gir. 

This South African farmer will take back to Griqualand, 
when the party leave in October, a thoroughbred stallion, a 
tractor, and a bull or two. The thoroughbred is to cross with 
Basuto ponies, for he believes the pony is becoming more 
valuable than the horse. The tractor is to pull a plough 
through land too heavy for the lighter American tractor, and 
it will have a straight run of four miles before it is turned at 
the “ headland.” Shorthorn, Ayrshires, Devon and Red Poll 
cattle—to mention the breeds that he mentioned—all flourish 
in South Africa, but it is necessary to come back to England 
to maintain the quality of the stock in horses, cattle, most 
sheep other than merino, and pigs. Britain is the mother 
country in more senses than one. It co-operates with all 
parts of the Empire in most departments of farming, in 
economic biology and chemistry, in pure-bred stock, and in 
The one exception is in profits ! 

* % * % 


machinery. 


Tue Larest AND Besv. 

It is an old saying that it is as easy to grow the best as the 
worst ; and of late it may be said, among both flowers and 
fruits, that the best sorts are even lustier than the worst. 
Kxamples may be taken almost haphazard. 


The rose that 


has been the central attraction of the year is Betty Upricharg 
It is perhaps a little difficult to understand the extent of 
her vogue: but she is well made, buxom, of a pleasant pink 
complexion, and essentially strong and healthy. She has 
none of the tenderness often associated with the new variety, 
Sweet peas multiply and develop even more rapidly thay 


roses ; and again the newest are if anything stronger than the 
oldest and as easy to grow. It is not more difficult to grow 


* Powerscourt ” or *‘ Gleneagles,” with their huge blye. 


mauve wings, or ‘* Charming,” richest of red-pinks, or * Tan. 
gerine ” of the indescribable yellow-red hue, than the humble 
predecessors of ‘Countess Spencer.’ The newly created 
dwarf dianthus, charmingly christened Ariel, Titania, and so 
on, will rival weeds. In another sphere, the ‘* Lloyd George’ 
raspberry produces canes in a forest as well as fruit big and 
plentiful beyond any wild raspberry ; and no apple was cvera 
more certain grower and more healthy than Bramley’s Seed. 
ling, which is of this generation, though already an old and 
tried friend. The cider apples or Golden Drop or the codlins 
may excel it, but are without its virtues of size and “* lasting. 
ness.’ Did any bush fruit ever grow so lustily as the hybrid 
logan? These are but casual examples which can be multi- 
plied from every corner of the garden. Even on the farm, 
where progress is slower, Yeoman II., that best creation of 
Sir Rowland Biffen’s genius, is the strongest wheat in history, 
* * + * 

Tue Mopern Hovusé. 

We all know-—and many of us squirm at the prospect— 
what a multitude of pink-roofed bungalows are being built in 
England. But ugly though many are, and set in places whence 
they should have been prohibited, there is evident a searching 
after a form of house that shall suit the new life. It may be 
of service to the experimenters to call attention to a new form 
of house that is being freely built in Belgium. The house has 
two enormous double doors on the ground floor facing the 
road or street. One leads to the garage, the other into a liall. 
The hall is, so to say, the only living room on the ground floor, 


which consists of kitchen and offices. All so-called reception 
rooms and bedrooms are upstairs. 
* Ds * * 
A Tustin SEED ProBLEM. 
Here is a little botanical problem that sounds to me quite 


absurd, but is vouched for by a good practical botanist. We 
all know how rapidly thistles may spread. The seed is carried 
great distances by the parachute-like attachment—you may 
see it even in London streets—and where it falls, even on the 
worst ground, it germinates. Nevertheless, it is a country 
superstition in some places that you cannot make a thistle 
seed grow if you try artificially. One Worcestershire farmer 
who is also something of a man of science, bet a neighbour 
five shillings that he would not make the seed sprout ; and won 
his bet, though a very thorough attempt was made by the 
challenged neighbour for several years in succession. Th 
thistle in question is the common perennial thistle (not any 
of the biennial species). The challengers latest theory is that 
the seed must lie on the surface and not be covered. It would 
be interesting to know whether any scientific botanist has 
ever discovered any such oddity in the seed. 
* * * * 

A Juty Virrvur. 

Country folk have discovered one virtuc in the weatlicr tliat 
has otherwise and in general oppressed the whole community. 
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It has been almost a rule that the more the barometer rose the 
more the rain fell. In consequence the valleys return to 
marsh, the buds are too wet to open, the hay lies mouldering 
in the meadows. Let all this and more be granted. Nevertlie- 
less and notwithstanding, it is a time of abounding healthiness. 


Seldom were garden or farm plagues less in evidence. The} 
green fly has not blackened our beans or fouled our roses. The | 
earrots are free from the ** worm ¥ the bud.’ The harvest} 
looks abundantly healthy, though the straw is short. And 


the season is long drawn out. The bushes go on floweriny, the 
fruit goes on * plumping ~ and the pods swelling. These are 
no small compensations ; and should August recover thé 
summer quality, what a glory England will be! 

W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


WOW TO ABOLISH THE SLUMS 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 
Sin, ~-We owe you many thanks for making the recent Report 
on and Survey of Housing Conditions in the Victoria Ward, 
Westminster, the text for a general attack on the national 
scandal of the slums : as also for the suggestion made in your 
jisuc of July 16th of a National Rehousing Loan. 

Will you allow me to point out that, many and various as 
are the solutions put forward by your correspondents.—and 
they range from the certification of vermin to the provision 
of dormitories for young men and young women—as far as 
the City of Westminster is concerned the problem is an entirely 
manageable one under the existing Acts, especially the Act 
of 1925, which confers such wide powers on the local authority, 
Since no vast scheme of slum clearance is necessary these 
powers are ample to transform the area in question. So are 
the financial capacities of the City, whether with or without a 
subsidy. 

Further, I would like to remind the residents of Westminster 
that the contemplated removal of the Rent Restrictions Act 
from the Statute Book will undoubtedly entail great hardship 
on their poorer fellow tenants. There are landlords among us 
who will not hesitate to use their immunity to acquire higher 
rents. And once more, to what yet viler slums will the 
dishoused be driven ?—-I am, Sir, &c., 

VICTORIA DE BUNSEN, 
Chairman, Westminster Survey Group. 
14 North Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir, -The recent articles in the Spectalor are a challenge to 
us all, and especially to everyone who takes upon himself 
the name of Christian. The fact is now driven home to us 
that the slums of this country can be abolished. It will 
cost much money to effect, but it can be done if we will have 
it so. If the Churches and we who are members of the 
Churches were to say: ‘* Because we are Christians, we will 
no longer tolerate slums in a Christian country. Come what 
way of effort and expense, we will not rest until they are 
swept away “"—the thing could be done. But it will mean 
‘fort and expense. 

The Great War cost Great Britain 11,076 millions of pounds 
Whitaker's Almanack, p. 262), and lasted 1,549 days, or an 

iverage of well over six millions per day. It has been esti- 
mated by a competent authority that thirteen days’ expendi- 
ture on the War would have sufliced to destroy and replace 
all the houses in England and Wales which ought to be con- 
demned by public authorities as unfit for human occupation. 
Three months’ expenditure on the War would suffice to 
demolish all slums (in England and Wales) and rebuild them 
as model cottages. 

Those huge sums—6} millions a day. seven days a week, 
for four years—-were poured out for purposes of war. Shall 
We say that we cannot afford one-sixteenth part of that sum 
for the decent housing of our people? A soldier, writing from 
the battlefield of Flanders, said, ‘* I wish we were fighting for a 
letter England. Have you wondered what it is for which our 
en are really fighting, or believe themselves to be fighting ? 
lsit for England as she is? Is it for the privilege of living in 
‘ums, bringing up children stunted in growth and starved in 
ind Why are thousands of our ill-fed, ill-educated men 
from the slums of Ancoats and Whitechapel (and he might 
lave added Westminster) going out to fight ? Surely not for 
the England they know, but for the England they want to 
know. And when they return, will they be content with 
sordidness and slavery to material conditions ? One hopes 
and believes not.” 

In 1916 the following message and solemn appeal constituted 
the closing words of a pamphlet by Mr. Bertrand Russell. 
They are worth reproducing here in connexion with the 
»pectator’s campaign :— 

Few men seem to realize how many of the evils from which we 
Buffer are wholly unnecessary, and could be abolished by a united 
effort within a few years. Ifa majority in every civilized country 
yer we could, within twenty years, abolish all abject poverty, 

‘te halt the illness in the world, the whole economic slavery which 


the Editor 


binds down nine-tenths of our population ; we could fill the world 
with beauty and joy, and secure the reign of universal peace. It is 
only because men are apathetic that this is not achieved-- only 
because imagination is sluggish, and what always has been is re- 
garded as what always must be. With good will, generosity, and a 
little intelligence, all these things could be broucht about. What 
is wanted is hope-—not personal hope for our separate lives, but hope 
for the World, and belief in the destiny of mankind. Now, while 
the World is dark and pain and strife surround us, 1 summon you 





to this hope and this belief, and to the courage that will give them 
life.”’ 
—TI am, Sir, &e., Jas. S. Rownrren, 


2 Weapouness Park, Scarborough. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sin,—Like many others I am appalled at the state of the 
slums in Westminster and write to ask if there is anything 
the ** Man in the Street,” such as I am. can do to help. If 
such things as disclosed by your article are possible in the 
City of Westminster, what may there not be in poorer districts ? 
—I an, Sir, &c., 


14 Airlie Gardens, W.8. S. Mors. 


[We suggest our readers getting in touch with their local 
Housing Associations ; in this instance he might communicate 
with Miss A. S. Hayne, 28 Eldon Road, W.8, the Secretary 
of ithe Improved Tenements Association. - Kp. Spectator.| 


THE WESTMINSTER SLUMS AND BIRTIL 


CONTROL 

[Zo the Editor of the Spvcratonr.] 
Sir, —Your admirable articles on this subject have been 
unfortunately used by one of your correspondents for advo- 
cating birth control. Fortunately there is no evidence of 
**an unrestricted birth-rate ” in these slums: if there were, 
the inhabitants would have to practise self-control more 
strictly. The artificial prevention of conception could certainly 
never abolish the slums, for it is an essentially destructive 
practice. It might reduce the slum population by one-half, 
and would simultaneously reduce the entire population by a 
similar amount: the housing problem would thus be left, 
proportionately, as it was before : 
dwellers would not have the incentive to work which is 
provided by a large family, and our country would be deprived 
of the honest life-work and carning capacity of many of her 
children. 

Birth control professes to cure all our social evils, vet it 
mercly distracts our attention from real measures of reform : 
it cannot build houses, produce wealth, exterminate vermin : 
only living people can do these things and we cannot hope to 
deal adequately with poverty if we have a declining population, 
—-I am, Sir, &c., 


moreover, the slum- 


A. J. E.ison, M.A., LL.B. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


HOUSING IN ST. PANCRAS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—As a regular reader of the Spectator for nearly twenty 
years, I should like to thank you for your appreciative refer- 
ences to the work of the St. Pancras House Improvement 
Society, with which I have been associated since its foundation. 

May I therefore remind your readers that what it has done 
so far is merely a beginning ? The Society bought one site 
in 1925 and reconstructed it last year; in 1926 it bought a 
much larger site, the reconstruction of which will begin this 
year, the plans having now passed the L.C.C. It has also 
recently purchased more property in the worst part of Somers 
Town, with a view to improving it by sympathetic manage- 
ment and saving it from exploitation. Its reconstruction 
must wait until the earlier part of the programme is completed, 
but unless bought by the Society it would have fallen into 
the hands of speculators, who only await the decontroi of 
rents to use such property for factory construction. ‘The 
congestion in this area would thus be doubly increased, by the 
eviction of many families whose work ties them to this vicinity, 
and by a further influx of fresh factory workers, 
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The £50,000 the Society has already raised is only enough 
for the purchase of its three sites and the reconstruction of the 
first. For the reconstruction of the second site and for paying 
off a mortgage on the third, almost as much will be required 
again. Although it only deals with a part of one particular 
area, it is one of those schemes of private enterprise which 
have always had a special appeal for readers of the Spectator, 
many of whom, no doubt, are already shareholders. But many 
more are wented. Applications for any number of £1 shares, 
from one to two hundred, will be welcome, and should be made 
to the Hon. F. S. Hubbard, 1 Oakley Square, N.W.1, who 
will gladly give any further information.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. L. Atkinson. 

Portesbery Hill, Camberley, Surrey. 

[We thoroughly recommend the work of the St. Pancras 
House Improvement Society. Those of our readers who take 
up shares have the satisfaction of knowing they are helping 
an admirably managed institution which is working in one of 
London's worst plague spots.— Ep. Spectator.]} 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The Indian National Congress is slowly bleeding to 
death. Not even the most disinterested observer ean fail to 
be struck by the difference between the party which the late 
Mr. C. R. Das ruled and left to his successors, and the collection 
of warring sections that represents the party to-day. 

In Western countries the test of greatness in a man is that 
he leaves after his death something that endures, and in the 
case of Mr. Das we are compelled to look outside his later 
political activities if we are to account for the tributes that 
were recently paid to his memory on the anniversary of his 
death. His followers, if that be the right designation to give 
those who have shattered the Congress, have certainly seen to 
it that no stone of what he built shall be left upon another. 
Not all the king’s horses nor all the king’s men, nor all the 
present arbitration committees, can put Humpty Dumpty 
together again. 

This view is strengthened by what Mr. Gandhi has recently 
written in his Young India. We states: “It is hopeless to 
expect Swaraj while Hindus and Mussalmans have to look 
to Government to keep the peace between them.” = Mr. Gandhi 
is thoroughly honest inasmuch as he does not pretend, in the 
current cant of inferior politicians, that troubles between the 
Mussalmans and Hindus are fostered by a * Satanic Govern- 
ment.’ He sees things as they are, aflirms that * the so- 
called leaders have no control over the fighting claimants and 
that fo our eternal shame the Government have been the keepers 
of the peace during this year’s Bakr-Id.’) Further Mr. Gandhi 
thinks that the two religious communities ‘ must fight till 
we are exhausted and come to our senses.” 

That is to postpone the very beginnings of Swaraj to the 
Greck Kalends. It is not necessary to pretend that the 
present difficulties in the Congress are due to communal! feeling. 
They also arise from the rival personal ambitions of rival bodies 
of Hindus. Thus the hopes of Swaraj are removed at least one 
stage further back, for the Hindu leaders have first to arrange 
peace between themselves, before they can pass on to the next 
stage of combining with the Mussalmans. Until there is that 
eombination it is, as Mr. Gandhi phrases it, “‘ hopeless to 
want Swaraj.”’ To “ get it is more hopeless still’ Mr. Gandhi 
regrets that ““we have no leaders whom we can elect as 
arbitrators.” It is noteworthy that Mr. Gandhi's mantle of 
six years ago has fallen upon an English journalist, Mr. B. G. 
Horniman—a brilliant writer, with extreme Indian Nationalist 
wiews. According to him, both Mr. Gandhi and this year’s 
Congress President are now busy “ sabotaging the National 
movement.’—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Poona, India. 


THE 


J.D. Jennixs. 


TIE ENGLISH SCHOOLMASTER IN CANADA 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Srr,- The Englishman in Canada hears thet “ Kngtishmen of 
the right type are wanted,’ and is duly flattered. He, of 
course, is of the right type, and the more steeped he is in 
English prejudices the more satisfied he will feel. He will 
soon see that Canada needs him and he will tell her so, imper- 
tinently. But if he happens to be a schoolmaster ; 2 product, 


eee 


that is to say, of our English Public Schools and Universities 
and as such a representative of English culture, his positiy 1 
is not so simple. 

Attracted perhaps by the salary offered, perhaps by thic idea 
of leaving home or by the romantic prospect of living in g 


mm 


new world, many such schoolmasters come every vear to 
Canada, but as soon as they encounter the Canadian hoy they 
get into difficulties. Instead of attempting to understand 


differences they try to annihilate them. and the schovo!roon 
is the stage for an amazing exhibition of snobbery. 

English habits are often strange, and cause a good deal of 
healthy amusement, but they cease to be amusing when they 
become barbarous, and the victim, even though he is 
schoolboy, is thrashed to the accompaniment of ** We don't 
do things like that in our country,” or ‘ People like you 


cl mere 


wouldn't be tolerated in our country.” The young master, 
thrown into a life of which he knows nothing, in a country of 
which he knows less, is not altogether to blame, but the harm 


caused by his intolerance, conceit, and lack of adaptability 


is far-reaching. He aggravates the vices he should and 
soils the material he handles. 
Ilis stumbling block is ignorance—ignorance of the problems 


and difficulties of teaching, and ignorance of the history, 
customs and conditions of the country in which he is to work. 
The first is probably inevitable. Head-masters must continue 
to recruit their new men from the English Public Schools and 


Universities, and they are usually justified. But ignorance of 
Canadian conditions is surely not inevitable. 

There is a story of an American lady who marvied an 
Englishman. She had never been to England and whicn he 
talked, as he frequently did, of hunting, she always looked 
puzzled. But one day he mentioned that the querry had 


doubled and led them back to their starting point, and her 
face brightened. ‘*‘ Oh!” she said, ** you chase the fox round 
and round the island.” Her opinion of the size of the island 
was less fantastic than the average Englishman's opinion of 
Canada.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. N.S, 


SAFEGUARDING OF INDUSTRIES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Could any Free Trader desire a more damaging expo- 
sition of the Safeguarding Industries policy, now being 90 
relentlessly applied, than that given by the Minister of Agri- 
culture, Colonel W. Guinness, in his speech at Bury St. 
Edmunds? He is reported to have said to the farmers :— 


“We cannot either by the safeguarding of industries method, or 
by any other form of protective tariffs, increase our food taxes, 
How could we hope to stand on an election platform and apjeal to 
the people on a policy of dearer focd for the benctit of on: tion 
of the community ?” 

This is an excellent definition of Protection, and of the 1tmost 
value coming from a member of the Government. The 


country therefore has to realize that the policy now being 

pursued by the present Government in the interest of political 

supportcrs must inevitably result, not only in famine prices, 

but increase enormously in every direction the cost of living.— 

I an, Sir, &e., JAMES H. WrAcER. 
National Liberal Club. 


GOOD LAND AT FOUR SHILLINGS 


[To the Editor of the Seprcraror.] 
Sir,—Will Sir W. Beach Thomas give us the real cost of this 
“cheap ” land referred to in the paragraph under the : 
heading ? 

It is unfortunate that the idea land is cheap should get 
about among the non-farming folk. To compare the cost of 
a farm in England with a farm in one of our Dominions you 
must add up all the payments in taxation and tithe and 
capitalize the result at the current rate of interest on British 
Government Stock. It does not require a very large well: 
found farm in England for Schedule A and B, Land Tax, 
Tithe, Rates, and Drainage to amount to £100 a year. 

In such a case for comparison you must add £2,857 to the 
market purchase price of the farm. It matters not whether 
you buy this farm when it is made, or carve it yourself out ofa 
waste, £2,857 is the price this country charges you for the 
“ offence * of rendering a barren area productive. 
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Does this, perhaps, explain why when a man wishes to 
produce wool and butter for the London market he leaves 
derelict land fifty miles from this very market and goes to the 
other side of the globe? In fact, if there is any cheap land 
England, perhaps Sir W. Beach Thomas will supply some 
COLONIAL. 


in 
more particulars about it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


HARMONY IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
[To the Editor of the Spxcraror.] 
Sin, H. C.,” in your issue of March 26th, raises the 
question of harmony in American industry, a change which 
has come about so quietly that its profound significance is 
never fully realized, even in this country. 

The three causes of the change are, I think: First, the 
practice which has been steadily growing for the past thirty 
of; sharing the profits of various industries 
This is peculiarly true of Americans, who are, 
perhaps, the most speculative people in the world. The 
of the first great 
companies to adopt the practice, is the seeret of their 
exemption from strikes for the past forty years. 

The second Cause is an extension of the first, i.¢., the stock 
or bonds of a company are sold to its This not 
only satisfies the speculative instincts, but it gives employees 
a direct and permanent interest in the plant or establishment. 


It gives them the fecling that they are working with the 
company instead of mercly for it : 


years with 


employe S. 


Vanderbilt system of railroads was one 
and it 


cinployvees. 


that 


e of the company : 


their whole welfare 
that 


are and effort on their part will react for themselves ; 


and interest is bound up in the fat 
allextra 
and it keeps them on guard io watch against any body or 
thing that injure the 
corporations which have many thousands of employees among 
the steel companies, 
associated ccmpanies, the Pennsylvania 
Telephone 


would company. Some successful 


steckholders = are iwo createst 


Oil 
erent 


their 
he Stendard 
railroad, the 
Henry Ford’s plant, ard many others. These companies 


Telegraph and monopoly, 


no lencer fear the Walking Delegate-Labour Union despotism 


which used to keep all wege workers in fear, and all business 
in costly uncertainty, as it still dees in your country. 

The third cause is the still more recent promotion of 
sivings end commercial banks by the higher grade union 
organizations themselves, which was begun ten years ago 


ormore by the great Brotherhced of Locomotive Engineers. 


This most intelligent, highly paid end conservative of all 
sses has always refused to be controlled by the radical, 
and controlled clements. 


The idea is no longer a novelty, and now not only has the 


wage ¢ 


tic, comm unistic foreign 


c sal 
soclalls 


w-operaiion of the regular financial institutions been gained, 
but the radical destructionists of society, who always work 
to foment muzzled. 


Evervone who holds a share of stock, or a bond 


class hatreds, have been 
as a vast 
becomes inevitably a hetter citizen, a better 
hme man, and more deeply interested in national, State, 
county, city and town affairs. 
with any class of socicty. He feels a responsibility for the 
of the Kiven if he humble to 
assert full equality for himself, he struggles to have his children 
reach an equal rank with all others. 

Consider these causes, and you have the key to the profound 
stial and economic evolution in this country, and its obvious 
lessons for other countries.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Joun BE. Ayin. 


Wny., U.S.A. 


number do 
Ife associates on equal terms 


conduct schools. feels too 





802 Collins Building, Seattle, 
IN PRAISE OF ST. HELENA 
[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 

Sa, In your issue of February 5th, Mr. Essary takes his 
farewell of England and he says that “should a 
fate ever banish me to indefinite exile, leaving me to select 
my St. Ffelena, I would unhesitatingly return to England.” 
Might I suggest for Mr. Essary’s consideration that he might 
do a ereat deal worse than select the actual St. Helena for 

iis indefinite exile ? 
We in St. Helena are prepared to 
amenities of life and not a few of its luxuries. 
want: Climate ? Ideal. 


perverse 


ofier many of the 
What do vou 


A temperature ranging in the 


valleys from 68 to 84 degrees in the summer months, /.c., 
fom October to April, and from 57 to 70 degrees during 


the remainder of the vear. In the hills there is about 
ten degrees lower temperature. Freedom from taxation ? 
Here we have it. Income tax is non-existent and Customs 


dues, the main source of Revenue, very low. 
We offer golf, ericket, hockey, tennis 
bathing, Bridge and pleasant society. 


and 
We have at present 
no motors, but how long this state of affairs will last Lam not 
prepared to say. The chief mode of 
either ridden or driven. 
English coin is current. The people are civil and law-abiding 
and intensely loyal, and servants are and contented. 
The passage from England occupies from fourteen to seventeen 


sea-fishing 


transport is by horse, 


Einglish is the language and 


} 
oniy 
rood 


days and the service is a regular four-weekly one from Tilbury 


by the Union-Castle Company's ships; there is direct cable 
communication between the Island and the world. 

As a result of the Napoleonic exile the average person looks 
upon St. Helena as a grim, barren, fortress-like rock. Nothing 
further from the truth. Tere have a little 
paradise set down in the middle of the South Atlantic Ocean 
vying with Devonshire in its verdure and beauty and in 
the inildness of its climate. 

There are undoubtedly many 
exile * than St. IHelena.——!I 


A Corr 





could be you 


worse places for ** indefinite 


am, Sir, &c., 


oir, 


SPONDENT IN St. HELENA. 


A SONNET IN TITE OLD 
[To the Editor of the Sexes 


Sin,—In vour issue of February 12th you 


MANNER 
\TOR. | 


’ 


were kind enough 


to publish a letter froin me, inquiring whether any of your 
readers could afford me informati 
date of a 


eves a i . whose 


m concerning authorship and 


approximate sonnet beginning, “* Mistress, those 


starry text wa Having now 
waited in vain for any elucidation from your readers or from 
yourself, I think it only fair that you should share the 
I wrote the sonnet myself. I did not i 
succeed in ** pulling your leg ” and I apol 
so. Only my attempt at reproducing the old manner seemed 
(to me) successful ; end so I put it > to the test of your 
and your readers’ censure, than which I could conecive of no 
more uppeal. May I state that the word 
printed ** those ” in line 13 should be “ thou’? My writing’s 
fault, 


given. 


joke 4 


ally think I should 


size for having done 
SUCCE 


learned court of 


oir, &C., 


W. W. C. Dunvor. 


not your compositor’s.—I am, 


Codrington College, Barbados. 


“TO THE KING!”: FROM THE COOK 
ISLANDS 
[To the Editor of the Spectstror.] 
Siz,—Your readers who ere interested to know where the 


toast of ** Ilis Majesty *? was drunk in the milk of the coco-nut 
must refer to Lat. 19° 10’ S., Long. 16’ 17’ W., where the 
island of Niue is sect gem-like in the tropical waters of the 
Pacific. From Alogi, the port, the Governmental party went 
by winding roads, bordered by coco-nut palms, to the little 
village of Hikutaveke, iatives were having a 
daneing and singing festival. A feast of fish, octopus, fowl, 
pork, yams, taros, and bananas had been steamed in the native 
oven and awaited the visitors, many of whom had served in 
the Great War, and later with glasses charged with the clear, 
refreshing, and vitalizing liquor of the coco-nut, the health of 
our Sovereign, King George YV., drunk with musical 


where the 


was 
honours. 
Your valued publication the Spectator comes to me via 
New Zealand, and is much appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tufukia, Niue Island, Cook Group, B. BELLAMY. 
via Auckland, New Zealand. 


OPENING ‘THE LONDON SQUARES 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 

Sin,— I have read Dr. Saleeby’s letter on the above subject 
with the greatest interest, and would like to add my voice to 
his in his appeal to the owners of the London squares. The 
lot of the London child is indeed pitiable, and anything we can 
do to brighten his existence should no longer be delayed. 

When I was in Adelaide recently I was taken to soe the 
Glover Playgrounds. To provide these playgrounds the City 
Council allots portions of publie lands, and pays for their 
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upkeep, and the Education Department appoints, and pays, a 
Supervisor for each. Why should we not turn all our London 
squares into children’s playgrounds, each with its supervisor 
and shelter-shed ? The provisivn of shelter-sheds is, in our 
inclement climate, a necessity, and anyone who knows the 
little open-air schocl in St. James’s Park will realize that 
these structures, so far from detracting from, may add 
to, the amenities of an open space. As Dr. Saleeby sug- 
gests, let Cavendish Square be the pioneer in this Children’s 
Playground movement. Surely some doctor’s wife might 
call together a committee of ladies resident in the square, 
and put the matter in hand at once. The Local Authority 
concerned will, I feel confident, by liberally interpreting their 
rules and regulations, offer every facility for such a project. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Son M.D. 


SPOILING THE NEW FOREST 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,- Not long ago I visited the New Forest and was shocked 
to see the vandalism wrought upon it. The trail of the land 
speculator and jerry builder lies all over what is left of that 
fair demesne which once embraced nearly half the county of 
Ifampshire. 

Lobster-pink bungalows, many of them with metal roofs, 
have sprung up everywhere ; extensive tracts of land have been 
denuded of trees, and the bare ferrain is rendered ‘ore un- 
sightly by a network of tar-faced roads laid out with geometrical 
precision. ‘The New Forest has begun to assume the aspect 
of a * Garden City.” 

It is true that certain disforested arcas have been replanted, 
but with trees of a species alien to the New Forest, and there- 
fore quite out of harmony with its scenic amenities. The 
trees are set in regular order, which means that a “ forest ” 
is being created on the lines of a County Council Park. The 
Society which has for its object the preservation of places of 
historic interest seems to be indifferent to the mischief, or 
powerless to intervene. 

Irreparable damage has already been done, and unless 
Parliament, backed by ,public opinicn, takes timely action, 
the New Forest will cease to exist, or — like Epping, Hainault, 
Savernake, Sherwood, and worst case of all, Windscr Great 
Park— be reduced to a mere remnant. The situation brooks 
no delay in view of the fact that the London and Hampshire 
newspapers are full of house-agents’ advertisements, inviting 
attention to newly erected houses and bungalows of ** labour- 
saving ” design in the * favourite New Forest district.” 

I lived for several years in Denmark, and in that country, 
the glorious forests, the admiration of travellers from all parts 
of the world, are zealously preserved intact for the enjoyment 
of the public. Can we not do the saine ?—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Herman Erskine, 

Kilternan, Park Road, S, Hayling Island, 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 
[To the Editor of the Spvcrator.| 
Sir, Will you allow me to call the attention of people 
who write, and of people who read, to the very excellent 
bibliographies now being issued by the National Book Council ? 

Each deals with a particular subject, and already a large 
space of ground has been covered. The bibliographies 
vary in extent (in one, recently distributed, concerning India, 
information regarding over three hundred books is given) 
and the saving of time to anybody with special interests 
may be imagined. The public can receive the lists as they 
come out by becoming associates on payment of five shillings 
a year. 

I am permitted to add that any additional information 
will be furnished by the Organizing Secretary of the Council, at 
BO Little Russell Street, W.C. 1.—-I am, Sir, &ce., 

W. B. Maxwe tr, 
Chairman of the Incorporated Society of 
Authors, Playwrights, and Composers, 
London, S.W. 








Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
csved to notify The Srecrator Office BEFORE MIDDAY ON 
MONDAY or Each WEEK. The previous address to which 
the paper.has been sent and receipt number should be quoted. 
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THE LATE JAMES FORD RHODES 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— Since the family of the late James Ford Rhodes has 
entrusted me with the responsibility of preparing a biography 
of the Historian of the United States from the Compromise 
of 1850, I am seeking to bring together all the available lettey, 
from him which might throw light upon his life and work. 
If any person possessing such letters will be good enough 
to send them to me at 26 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 
U.S.A., for examination with reference to this undertaking, 
the originals will be carefully returned after the copying of 
the passages that may lend themselves to biographical uses, 
Copies will, of course, be welcome from those who prefer not 
to commit the originals to the mails. 
The help thus sought from Mr. Rhodes’s correspondents, 
American, British and Continental, will be warmly appre. 
ciated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. A. DE WOLFE Howe, 

26 Brimmer Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sir,-In his Monastic Life in the Middle Ages, Cardinal 
Gasquet has an interesting reference to a popular mediaeva 
work, Dives and Pauper, editions of which were printed by 
Pynson in 1493 and Wynkyn de Worde in 1496. The book 
was probably written in the beginning of the fifteenth century 
It contains some remarkable references to humane slaughter 
“When God forbade man to eat flesh he forbade him to slay 
beasts in any cruel way,” the writer makes one of his character 
say, * For God that made all hath care of all, and Le wil 
take vengeance upon all that misuse His creatures,’ an 
he continues, “they that out of cruelty and vanity torment 
beasts or fowl, more than is proper for man’s living, they sin 
in case full grievously.”-—I am, Sir, &e., 
ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD, 
OSSed. 


Saffron Walden, 


NIGHTINGALE IN IRELAND 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.]| 

Sir, Regarding * W. W.’s” query as to whether the nightingal 
is found in Ireland, that delightful writer, Katharine Tynan, 
evidently refers, in her poem, to the sedge warbler, which 
is described in Birds of Ireland, by Ussher and Warren, 
the “ Irish Nighiingale.” 

This bird is also described as one of our commonest warbler 
coming to this country during the summer monthis; its 
notes may be heard by the sides of lakes and rivers, and ar 
continued into the night. The bird is considered to be a mini 
and is said to imitate the song of the blackbird, whitethroat 
wagtail, titlarks and bunting and the reed-bunting 
which is so common on Irish lakes. It may well imitate tli 
nightingale, which it may have heard in another country 
prior to its migration here: though Johns in British Birds 
their Haunts states :—-* And not content with babbling all 
day he extends his loquacity far into the night, hence li 
has been called the sedge nightingale, but with doubtful 
propriety, for, with all the will to vie with that prince ' 
songsters, the zinzinare of the nightingale is far beyond hi 
powers.” Regarding the singing of the hen nightingale avi 
the use of the word * her,” I think * her” 
sexless term used by poets, and is not to be taken literally— 
I am, Sir, &ce., WALTER SMYTH, 

Faunmore, Holywood, Co. Down. 


THE 


also 


is occasionally 3 


ROBIN AND THE THRUSII 
|To the Editor of the Sprcrator.]} 

Sin, I recently heard of an amusing little incident in bit 
life that took place in a friend’s garden. 

In the ivy on the wall a thrush built a nest, and a robi! 
lined it. Each laid four eggs. Both sat on them togetlie 
side by side, with their heads peeping over one side of tht 
nest. Gradually the thrush turned out all the robin’s egg 
but the robin still sat on. When the young thrushes wet 
hatched, the robin helped to feed them until they grew | 
and flew away.—I am, Sir, &e., M. EE. Cuvee. 

Hatchford, Cobham, Surrey, 
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This Week’s 


GeorGE Borrow and Sir Hall Caine would have been of 


one mind over what Borrow styles * those disgraceful and 
prutalizing exhibitions cailed puzgilistic But 
unfortunately our mercurial George was only rarely of this 
opinion, and in many passages clsewhere he is loud in praise 
of boxing and the boxing-man—* Let no one sneer at the 
pruisers of England.’ Few would—for many reasons, and 
certainly Mr. Bohun Lynch, who writes an introduction to 
Mr. Joe Palmer’s Recollections of a Boxing Referee (Lane, 
10s. 6d.), would be the last to do so. 
that curious nondescript, the general reader, will like to read 
this jolly-tempered book on the strength of Mr. Palmer's 
reputation and Mr. Lynch's introduction ; but it is rather 
sickening to hear that, in these days of fifty-thousand dollar 


combats.’ 


The ring-fan and also 


cantests and upwards, a strict referce is impracticable ; ‘ you 
must have a man who is at least tolerant of the lesser 
yillainies.”’ 

» * * * 


says Mr. Havelock Ellis, * to regard 
Shenstone as a poct,”’ though Miss Edith Sitwell would not 
agree with him here. But Mr. Ellis continues, * It is in his 
completely neglected prose that he is most generally inter- 
esting and most impressive,” and accordingly we have here 
submitted to us Mr. Ellis’s selection from Shenstone’s Men 
and Manners (The 15s.), a dainty 
chaplet of pensées in an English prose that * corresponds to 
the work of the great French writers in that kind.” A 
special word needs to be about this little volume’s 
excellence of British hand-made paper and typography ; 
it is so pleasant too to observe that the printers take due 
note of artistry in craftsmanship by giving the names of the 
compositors and the pressman. 


“Tt is customary,” 


Golden Cockerel Press, 


said 


* * * * 


None that knew Sir Rider Haggard in the flesh would have 
denied him the quality of sincerity ; those who knew him 
most intimately would add to this that a fine simplicity 
of his marked attributes. This lattcr trait 
comes out very strongly in 4 Note on Religion (1s.), which 
formed a chapter in bis autobiography and which Messrs. 
Longmans have now selected for separate publication. The 
Note is a plain man’s confession of faith, and will surely 
help many another plain man as he struggles through this 
world into the next. 
a bigot: in all modes of Christian belief he discerned merit, 
but in the bosom of the Church of England he lived and within 
that ample fold he died. He had laid fast hold on the Eternal 
Verities : that belief in the Resurrection is the core of the 
Christian faith: if that fails, all else crumbles. That belief 
in this central doctrine is only to be obtained by praver, 
which he defines as “the habitual uplifting of the heart to 
Heaven”: that through the Bible rings the voice of God. 
There are indications that he would have the clergy celibate, 
and, convinced as he is of the immortality of the soul, he 
sees no objection to prayers being offered for the dead. The 
origin of evil he assigns to the existence of ** the old scriptural 
Satan now so generally discarded.” But in prayer, rightly 
directed, he maintained unswerving faith. 


was also one 


Haggard was no theologian, nor was he 


* * * K 


The Legacy of Israel, planned by the late I. Abrahams, and 
edited by Edwyn R. Bevan and Charles Singer (Clarendon 
Press, 10s.), is a very remarkable book. The joint product 
of Christian and Jewish scholarship, it ‘deals with the 
contribution that has come to the sum of human thought from 
Judaism and from the Jewish view of the world.’ It touches 
but lightly on the Biblical record and on the history of the 
Jews and emphasizes what is less well known, notably in 
a long and masterly chapter by Dr. and Mrs. Singer cn * The 
Jewish Factor in Mediaeval Thought.’ Here the authors 
bring out the value of the Jewish students who read the Greek 
philosophers in Arabic versions and introduced Plato and 
Aristotle to Western Europe. A singularly compact and lucid 
sketch of scholasticism will enable the unlearned reader to 


Books 


understand what two Jews, Maimonides and Avicebron, thus 
did for the intellectual development of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. The authors 
paradox that “in a cultural 
Europeans,” and remind us that “the Jews had settled in 
Western Europe before many of its most typical inhabitants 
had emerged from Asia.” With the Reformation Christians 
began to study the Hebrew Bible, led by Luther himself ; 
Dr. Box examines the effect of these studies, and Dr. Selbie 
in a very instructive essay discusses ** The Influence of the 
Old Testament on Puritanism,” which was partly good and 
partly detrimental. Professor Isaacs comments in a fresh and 
vivid paper on * The Influence of Judaism on Western Law,” 
notably in regard to the registration of deeds and to copyright. 
Mr. Laurie Magnus writes well on 
Literature,” 


before 
venture on the bold 
the Jews were the first 


Europe 


sense 


* The Legacy in Modern 
and Dr. Montefiore in an impressive epilogue 
reminds us that Israel is not dead but very much alive, and that 
with its passionate Theism it can promote the cause of religion 
throughout the world. The volume is admirably illustrated ; 
Dr. Singer himself has chosen the subjects from many sources 
znd has described each plate most carefully, 


* k * * 


There is no question that tie most successful way of learning 
to swim is to practise the different strokes on land, until they 
become automatic, before attempting to try them in the 
water. and Mr. Sid G. Hedges’ The Book of Swimming and 
Diving (Mutchinson, +s. 6d.) provides the most explicit in- 
structions in land drill to all would-be swimmers. 
some excellent suggestions for learners who are timid. 


There are 
Various 
exercises are described which will teach the beginner how 
extraordinarily diflicult it is to sink and accustom him to the 
water. 


good. 


The chapters on learning to dive are particularly 
There is no exercise more physically stimulating than 
swimming in the sea. But it is because Mr. Hedves realizes 
that the pleasure of bathing is not absolutely dependent on 
the perfect execution of countless elaborate strokes that his 
book will have a wide appeal, 


General Knowledge Competition 


Tur prize of one guinea which the Editor offers weekly 


for the best thirteen General Knowledge Questions (with 
answers) is awarded to Miss Vaughan for the following : — 
Historical Questions 

1. What British Queen had four attendants of the same name ag 
herself 7 

2. Which side did John Milton take during the Civil War ? 

3. What Queen was executed with a sword instead of an axe, 
and why ? 

{. What relation was James VI. of Scotland to James I. 
of England ? 

5. Who spoke or wrote the following : a) ** To live and not to 


live. is worse than to die”; (6) ** Great men are meteors that 
consume themselves to light the earth ; this is my burnt-out hour ”’ ; 
(c) “ Yours as the Lord knowethe, as a frende, Jane Duddeley ”’ ; 
(d) ** What matter which way the head lie. so the heart be right 2?” ; 
(ec) * Here lies our sovereign lord the king 
Whose word no man relied on, 
Who never said a foolish thing 
And never did a wise one.” 
6. To whom were the following names given :-—(a) Le Balafré ; 
(b) The Virgin Queen ; (¢) Steenie ; (d) Our Smiling Prince ; (e) Le 
Grand Monarque ; (f) The Young Chevalier. 
7. Who was Gundulf of Bec, and what stronghold did he build 
which is still standing 
8. Of what famous man was Vandyke a pupil ? 
9. Who tried to steal the Crown Jewels, and in what reign ? 


1¢. Who painted 


do they now hang ? 


* The Triumphs of Julius Caesar,’’ and where 


11. Whois supposed to have written the British National Anthem? 
12. What is the date of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew ? 
13. Which King built the Traitor’s Gate at the Tower of London ? 


Answers will be found on page 197, 
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The Diogenes of Concord 


Walden. By H.D. Thoreau. With Woodcuts by E. Fitch Daglish. 
(Chapman and Hall. 25s.) 

Tuere was something of the neurotic about Diogenes, as 
indeed there is about all world-weary people who cry out upon 
human society that it is a “ vanity of vanities.’ To order 
Alexander the Great to ** get from between me and the sun ” 
is really the impertinent gesture of an invalid, who knows, 
deep down in his soul, that his request is so irrelevant to life 
that it cannot wound. For in what does the wisdom of the 
hermit consist ? It is in the reduction of life’s many problems 
toa few, and those few to be the simpler ones born of solitude. 
The heroism of a complete man, however, is called out not so 
much by the magnitude of his problems, as by their number. 
Life comes about our heads rather like a swarm of wasps than 
like a single tiger stalking us through the jungle of time ; 
and it is the simultaneous approach of these many little stings 
which baffles us, and turns our ordered and disciplined minds 
to a panic chaos. The policy of withdrawal is one, therefore, 
which we are tempted to look upon with contemptuous indul- 
eenee. It is a little easier than accepting the daily petty 
responsibilities as they come. 

Such is our attitude likely to be toward H. D. Thoreau, who 
temporarily cluded the burden of citizenship in his native 
town of Concord. For two years he gave up mankind in 
disgust. trafficking only with a few human beings whom he 
found worthy of his respect ; one or two woodmen, craftsmen, 
a poet or so, and Emerson. In refusing to suffer fools gladly, 
he did what we all long to do but dare not, being slaves of good 
manners, and not too sure of our own wisdom. 

Sut though we all read with envy the record of his protest, 
we do not wholehcartedly admire him for it, except in a 
wanton sort of way, as we envy the tramp and the sponger. 
RL. S.even went so far as to vent his jealousy, for all his life 
he longed for a reasoned irresponsibility, but never dared to 
it. Rather unfairly, he got his revenge by accusing 
Thoreau of being a canting humbug: as if, at some period or 
ether during the evolution of our personal morality, we were 
not all humbugs. Stevenson's accusation has stuck, however, 
end Thoereau’s gesture has never since been wholly accepted. 
it is all very well for Thoreau to be superior, and preach that 
a man doesn’t want a handsome house and a full barn, for tie 
fact is that a man does want these things, and if he did not, 
the triumph of man over nature would fail ; wild vines would 
entangle his legs, the thorns of the waste trip him up and ruin 
his dignity with derision. The poet, the prophet, the philoso- 
pher : these people, wanderers from their birth, may not need 
ihe stable, house and barn, but the urbane citizen does. and it 
is because of this need that he evolves civilization. The other 
three serve but to remind him of his beginning and his end ; 
they point out the moth that corrupts, and urge him to keep 
on the alert, and not to put all his hopes in these actualities, 
these symbols of triumph over nature. They preach the cternaj 
sermon that capital is very, very insecure. 

Hlow we hate them forit! We crucify them, imprison them, 
starve them in garrets, patronize them, and set them in our 
drawing-rooms as pets. But their admonitions persist, 
barbed with the beauty of their genius. 

So it is with Thoreau. He was an eccentric, but he had an 
inspired pen, and if he tells you only about a bagtul of nails 
purchased toward the erection of his hut, it is with such gusto 
and vividness that you are spellbound, and rummage about 
in your imagination for a hammer, so that you may join him 
on the banks of Walden pond, and make the woods echo as you 
drive home the gleaming iron heads into the pine-logs. 

Stevenson was right, however, for Thoreau was a bit of a 
humbug. ‘There was 2 distinct sophistication about his 
solitude, which after all was only half a mile from the high 
road. And during his sojourn by the lake, the path from the 
road to his hut was well worn by the feet of visitors. He 
tells us how, during the winter, the wind blew the dead leaves 
into the sunken track which their feet had trodden through 
the snow, so that their path was perpetually carpeted, and 
that at night they had this dark ribbon of leaves to guide them 
through the white waste to where his cabin window shone with 
a very literary welcome. And how convincing and plausible a 


rascal he was when they got there! Ilis arguments were well 
worth the effort of the journey forth from the town, so shrewd 
and original was his tongue; and, too, not unelaborately 
self-educated. 

Yet that idea of his pig-headedness persists, even when 
we are most charmed by him. He describes, for instance, 
how every man looks at his own wood pile with a kind of 
affection. Ile then continues :— 

* { had an old axe which nobody claimed, with which by spells 
in winter days, on the sunny side of the house, 1 played about the 
sturaps which [ had got out of my beanfield. As my driver prophe. 
sied when I was ploughing, they warmed me twice, once while I weg 
splitting them, and again when they were on the fire, so that no fuel 
could give out more heat. As for the axe, | was advised to get tho 
village blacksmith to * jump’ it; but I jumped him, and, putting 
a hickory helve from the woods into it, made it do. Jf it was dull, 


it was at least hung true.” 


The fact remains that a man who laboriously chops wood 
with a blunt axe is a fool. That action is, indeed, one of the 
elemental follies, born of the indolence, despair, and sulkiness 
which followed the expulsion from Eden. Had Adam not 
been so piqued, had his common sense and human genius 
been fully awake, he would have gone back and borrowed the 
flaming sword of the Gatekeeper in order to supply himself 
with firewood. And Thoreau would have gone to the black- 
smith and got his axe sharpened. The mood which pronipted 
this folly was symbolical of a certain strain of fatuous petulance 
which permeated his otherwise sincere experiment. 

Beyond this amount of carping we can go no further with 
Stevenson. We ask ourselves what gives $Va/den its Jasting 
interest, and the answer is found by dipping into any one of 
the pages of this fruitful book. Here we find a really alert, 
vital, and critical mind, aware even of its own idiosyncrasies. 
Thoreau himself reports the little weaknesses which we have 
been discussing. But then he reports everything, and that 
with a directness and life-giving power which makes us re:lize, 
by comparison, how vitiated our senses and intelligence 
hecome by the sapping urbanity of conventional education 


have 


und taste. and social diilidence. 


Himself a very king among amateurs, Thoreau yet strikes 
at the core of weakness in all amateurishness. * As if,’ he 
says, * you could kill time without injuring eternity.’ And 


so we realize that his adventure was undertaken in no spirit 
of beredom, or distrust of self. He believed healthily and 
heartily in his own originality, and was for testing its power 
of grappling with the inner monsters of self and nature, which 
come out to meet each other in the glades of solitude. Though 
the social isolation of this book is a sham, there is present real 
solitude of mind; and that is the noblest and most fruitful 
silence obtainable. Beethoven, writing his Pastoral Symphony 
in Vienna, possessed this divine loneliness : and so did Thoreau 
umidst the coming and going of the intellectuals of the New 
World. He realized that it wants but little to waft us away 
from the familiar world, to which habit has made us blind. 

‘In our most trivial walks we are constantly, though uncon 
sciously, steering like pilots by certain well-known beacons and 
headlands, and if we go beyond our usual course we still carry in 
our minds the bearing of some neighbouring cape ; and not till we 
are completely lost, or turned round—-for a man needs only to be 
turned round once with his eyes shut in this world to be lost —de 
we appreciate the vastness and strangeness of Nature. Every man 
has to learn the points of the compass again as often as he awakes, 
whether from sleep or any abstraction. Not till we are lost—in 
other words, not till we have lost the world—do we begin to find 
ourselves, and realize where we are, and the infinite extent of our 
relations.” 

This edition is very pleasant; a well-made and_ printed 
volume. with sixteen woodcuts by Mr. Daglish, which are 
admirable for their sensitive appreciation of bird and animal 
life. Ricuarp Cuurcu. 
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The Romance of Clothes 


Senlac to Bosworth, 1066 1485. 


(Dent. 3ls. bd.) 


Costume and Fashion. 
By Herbert Norris. 
Mr. Norri7’s title is a modest onc, for his book is not only a 
pageant of fashion, it is also a history of a period. Ile shows 
us the effect of habit upon dress and the effect of dress upon 
We can almost see the sturdy 
moving cnergetically in their untrammelling clothes, 
and their sons aping the fashions of the Norman courticrs 


manners. Anglo-Saxons 


free, 


and walking with little short steps, in order to avoid entangling 
We learn that gestures 
were less indications of character than expressions of dress ; 


their legs in the new ilowing draperies. 


for instance, wearers of flowing sleeves were obliged to hold 
their elbows to their sides if they would avoid the appearance 
of ships in full sail. The twelfth-century gallants, so fre- 
quently portrayed with hands upon elegant hips, were not 
really posing for effect ; 
from the weight of heavy mantles. 


they were relieving their shoulders 


Mr. Norris digresses delightfully and gives some very quaint 
Nightgowns were unknown, 
and though it was permissible for sherte and camise to do 


examples of mediaeval modesty. 


double duty by night and day, kings and queens (according 
to illuminated manuscripts) went to bed in nothing but their 
and the night attire of commoners was even more 
simple. ‘There was, a certain reticence about the 
none tvo frequent bath, as the following fifteenth-century poem 


crowns, 
however, 


shows :— 


“Tf your lorde will to the bath his body to wasche cleno 
Hang sheets about the roof; do thus as I mean. 
Every sheet full of flowers and herbs sweet and green, 
And look ye have sponges five or six thereon to sit or lean. 
Look there be a great sponge thereon your lord to sit, 
Thereon a sheet as he may bathe him there afit. 
Under his feet also a sponge if there be any to put, 
And always be sure of the door and see that he be shut.” 





Bare arms were taboo, and tlic ladies cf the Middle Ages wore 
sleeves which might be tight or voluminous, according to the 
prevailing fashion, but which always extended to the wrist 
and often to the finger tips. But in spite of the amplitude of 
her gown the “* woman of those days contrived to 
be condemned for immedesty. ‘* The more daring women 
of fashion wore their long robes open up the side seams to the 
hips. The back part was allowed to hang free, but the front 
was tied up in a knot, exposing the legs clothed in long braies 
of cloth.” 

Pleats came into fashion as early as 1130 and the waist line, 
marked by a girdle, was as variable as it is to-day. As longer 
and longer trains came into fashion, ladies with beautiful feet 
were advised to “ hold up the robe in front, under pretence 
of stepping out briskly.” 

The word coxcomb was first used in the reign of Richard I., 
when the young dandics wore their cloaks pinned upon their 
heads, and arranged the shoulder piece to stand up like a 
cockscomb. 


modern ” 


The author quotes many contemporary complaints of the 
effeminacy of the young gentlemen of the Middle Ages, some 
of whom wore stays. Beards and moustaches were very 
carefully tended ; the beards were often waxed into two points 
and at night were tied into little bags containing softening 
ointment. 

When Henry V. was Prince of Wales he was chief amongst 
toyal dandies and had a passion for dress and bright colours. 
We are told that when he visited his dying father * He 
was dressed in a gown of blew satin full of aiglet holes, at 
every hole the needle hanging by a silken thread by which it 
was worked.” This pretty conceit was intended to express 
his intention of mending his ways with the needle of thriftiness ! 

The book, which is packed with anecdotes such as the above, 
is divided into six very long chapters, and each of these sections 
begins with a general synopsis of the history of the period with 
its arts, architecture, sculpture, and industry. One of the 
most delightful of all the chapters is devoted to heraldry, which 
had a marked effect on the dress of the period. 

This very human history, with its numerous interesting 
illustrations by the author, should be of the greatest value, not 
only to “all lovers of archaeology and research” to whom it is 
dedicated, but to the general reader and all producers of 
mediaeval plays and pageants. It is entirely delightful. 

B. E. Tf. 


The Human Element in Business 


Co-operative Production: The Priestman-Atkinson System. 
3y Henry Atkinson. (Benn. 12s. €d.) 

Human Nature in Business. By F. Creed; 
by J. A. Hobson. (Benn. 12s. td.) 


With a Foreword 


Oxer reason why the Americans have gone aliead in business 
methods and in industrial organization nerally is that they 
take the subject far more seriously than we do, and are 
technical and semi-technical 
ve have little to coi ipare. For every 
business man who troubles to 


assisted by a very extensive 





literature with which 
english tudy in its large: 
aspects the occupation of his working d iw there are prol 

a hundred business men in America. We must therefore 
welcome the enterprise of Messrs. Ernest 
two books which deserve to be widely read by 
and employed alike, and are valuabie addition 
library. 


Benn in publishing 
emplovers 


to a business 





Mr. Henry Atkinson is well known to many factory managers 
as the technical expert who has done much to develop the 
Priestman generel bonus Britain. But, 


although this system has greater potentialities than any 


system in Great 
other of restoring and maintaining good relations between 
employers and workmen, the public have f 
heard of it, and most industrialists would be unable to e> 
it in detail. Therefore, Mr. Atkinson has 1 

describe the system at some length. 


enough, 


probably never 
plain 
well to 
The principle is simple 


done 


j 


All the employees in a factory are given a b 
their wages, corresponding to the percentage of increase in the 
total output of the factory over a fixed standard. Messrs. 
Priestman of Hull, the well-known makers of cranes and other 
lifting gear, hit upon the idea during the War, and applicd it 
with great success. They adopted a standard 
tonnage. Any increase over that standard output was 
reflected in a general bonus, shared by all their emplovees. 
They found the system very easy to work, since it involved no 


based on 


alteration of trade-union rates, no change of organization, and 
very little caleulation for the counting-house staff to do. Yet 
the effect on production was most remarkable. As soon as the 
workmen realized that they were going to benefit by increased 
production, the output went up ; everyone employed became 
ready to work harder, to reduce waste, and to suggest means 
cf improving the organization. Workmen and employers co- 
operated heartily, and both parties bencfited. then, 
the system has been applicd in numerous other concerns of 
various kinds, and always with good results 


Since 


prov ided that 
the standard has been properly adjusted with the consent of 
the workmen. 

Yor the detailed particulars we must refer readcrs to 
Mr. Atkinson’s very lucid pages. But it may be said that the 
relative labour-values of the various jobs in a factory are 
determined for a ‘* schedule of point values.’ Then the total 
production during the standard period—preferably a normal 
year—is calculated in terms of “ points.’ Next, the total 
number of skilled man-hours worked in the standard period is 
found, so that one may calculate the “ standard points per 
man-hour,” giving a constant by which to work out a schedule 
of * standard point values.” The relative labour values of the 
several jobs can be readjusted if necessary. It is not easy to 
summarize the method in a few lines, but readers may accept 


our assurance that it presents little or no difficulty and that 
when it is explained to them, workmen recognize its fairness. 
When once the standard is fixed, the percentage inercase for 
each month (of four weeks) can be calculated in half an hour 
and each employee receives the percentage bonus in cash. 
Mr. Atkinson contrasts the Priestman general bonus with the 
other methods of paying wages, whether by time or piece or 
the complicated and rather arbitrary forms of individual 
premium bonus, as well as with profit-sharing and co-partner- 
ship which look well on paper but seldom vield much in the 
way of money—and that only at long intervals. His comments 
on the jealousy often excited by highly skilled workmen who 
earn large premium bonuses or get high wages by piece-work 
are only too painfully emphasized by the recent case in the 
Midlands where 450 workmen went on strike because one of 
their fellows was earning a very high wage and their employers 
refused to cut down his remuneration. In so far as the 
Priestman system avoids stirring up such horrible péessions 


ft 
among workmen, it is to be commended. But it has very 


’ 
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many other advantages. Not only does it increase, and there- 
fore cheapen, production, but it introduces confidence and 
sympathy between employer and employed and banishes the 
suspicions that have done so much to hamper our industry of 
late years. 

With these mental and moral elements Mr. Creedy is 
mainly concerned. He writes from a wide experience of 
business organization both here and in America, and yet he is 
an idealist, admiring Ruskin and fervently believing that 
somehow we might all work together in peace as we did during 
the War. for the good of the whole community. He is 
oppressed by the uncertainty of business and anxious to 
develop to the full the intelligence services which, though still 
rudimentary here, have been organized with care in America 
and are yielding good results. He laments the secrecy that 
prevails in business circles—seecrecy which, as he suggests, 
usually defeats its own object. American manufacturers who 
publish their monthly figures of output have lost nothing but 
rather gained by doing so. The great American mail-order 
houses, like Montgomery Ward and Seers Roebuck, publish 
monthly the figures of their sales, yet they still advance in 
prosperity. Whether bargaining can ever disappear, as 
Mr. Creedy seems to think, is a nice question. But the secrecy 
that characterizes much of British business is absurdly over- 
Again, the author is justly grieved at the extreme 
difficulty of establishing a new enterprise. To estimate the 
demand beforehand is incredibly difficult; to make the 
product known is extremely expensive. All this is true, but 
the remedy is not apparent. 

Mr. Creedy’s analysis of the average business man’s mind is 
shrewd and penetrating. There is much sense in his parallel 
analysis of the young workman's mind; baulked ambition 
accounts for much wild revolutionary passion. Mr. Creedy 
points out, too, that the current belief that all retailers are 
profiteers arises out of an equally widespread belief that the 
seller never tells the truth about his goods. Both beliefs are, 
of course, gross exaggerations, but they have to be reckoned 
with. Again, this uncomfortably frank author says that the 
average head of a business is isolated; he can seldom get 
dispassionate advice from his subordinates, and he will not 
ask for it from his competitors in his own trade. Mr. Creedy 
calls for a complete change of outlook in the business man by 
asking him to regard himself as a servant of the community 
rather than as a mere amasser of wealth for himself. The book 
includes a good deal of what we may call amateur economics, 
which is hardly pertinent. But as a study of the average 
business man’s attitude and of the need for higher ideals in 
business it is uncommonly interesting. We must, in parting, 
regret that Mr. Creedy has fathered on Wedgwood the famous 
unecdote of Palissy breaking up his furniture to feed his kiln, 
For, while Palissy as potter was but a brilliant amateur, Josiah 
Wedgwood not merely produced iine ware but also estab- 
lished a great industry which still endures. Wedgwood was, 
in fact, a very great man of business, competent, systematic, 
far-sceing —the very last man who would bave used anything 
cxcept the right fuel to feed an experimental kiln. 


done. 


Store of Poetry 


The Collected Poems of Gilbert Keith Chesterton. (Cecil 
Palmer. 10s. 6d.) 
Poems, 1914 to 1926. By Robert Graves. (Heinemann. 7s. Gd.) 


Poems of Thirty Years. By Gordon Hottomley. (Constable. 


7s. 6d.) 
Tut most debatable thing about Me. Chesterton is perhaps 
the significance of his poetic output. vet even this presents 
such an imposing front to the world that when, as in this 
book, one is faced with the greater portion of it all in one 
burst as it were, there is simply nothing to be done but 
admit to being fairly knocked out. All opinion about 
“G. K.C.” must be intensely individual, but, in the opinion 
of the present writer at any rate, he has written in * The 
Ballad of the White Horse’ one of the most vivid and 
rollicking poems in the English language: ‘The Song of 
Quoodle ~ is alone a sound enough basis for a reputation as a 
master of delicious buifconery : and who but ~ G. K. C.” 
could have produced this mass of light verse—breezy, musical, 
nonsensical, obscure, verse with a wasp’s sting in its tail, 


——— 


everything by turns—such as a whole succession of court 
jesters might well have envied, and still retained his right tg 
be taken as seriously as any poet of his day ? 

We are not, indeed, always inclined to take Mr. Chesterton’, 
more ferocious moods as earnestly as he does himself, but when, 
in the altogether delightful dedication referred to in the 
ballad alluded to above, he asks :+-— 

* Where seven sunken Englands 

Lie buried one by one, 

Why should one idle spade, I wonder, 

Shake up the dust of thanes like thunder 

To smoke and choke the sun?” 
one feels that the more dust of this sort he kicks up the better 
for when it blows away, something stark and shapely remains, 
something very bright and sparkling, as though seen in the 
clear shining after rain. Mr. Chesterton delights in tricking 
himself up like one of those fantastic figures at a flower 
carnival, but when all the frills are gone he certainly emerges as 
in every way the biggest minor poet of his generation. 

It is hard to appreciate the motives which actuated Mr, 
Robert Graves to exclude from his Poems, 1914 to 1926, that 
verse which he groups under the heading * anthology picces.” 
Happily his word has been more severe than his action, and one 
can here renew the acquaintance of many poems which haye 
appeared in collections. But is there any good reason why 
this volume should not have been made more definitive ? 

The work divides itself into three groups. The earlier 
poems, dealing with the more elemental subjects of war and 
peace, introduced Mr. Graves to a wide public. They read 
to-day as vigorous and vivid as on the day of their publication, 
But it is from the next period that his best work comes, 
Poems like the beautiful ** Sullen Moods ”’ are instinct with 
sincerity, and in their treatment are worked out to a logical 
and inevitable conclusion. In the work of the last two 
years things are not so straightforward, and one may perhaps 
be excused for wondering aloud where Mr. Graves’s cerebration 
is going to lead him. To what purpose will he turn his 
increased idiom and fluency when he has come through the 
present thick forest of his thoughts ? 

It is good to have Mr. Gordon Bottoimley’s best poems 
collected in one volume: one feels that here is the garnered 
harvest of a mind that has not merely accepted the realization 
of beauty as a poet's heritage, but has looked on all things 
thoughtfully, rejecting much that others might have passed 
as “ good enough,” going through the store of years without 
sentiment and without true vision in any way being blinded. 
These poems will last, they will not die —even if the song, from 
plays have to carry quite a number of the poet's earlicr and 
younger pieces on their airy wings. And * Night and Morning 
Songs ” are still as dewily fresh as they were when we read them 
first, if not perhaps in 1896, at least so long ago that we should 
have forgotten them had they not been of the lasting stuff that 


the years cannot hurt. This book is, indeed, a joy for ever. 
A Taste for Texture 
Flemish Art: A Critical Survey. By Roger Fry. (Chatto 


and Windus. 


Mr. Rocer Fry has republished a lecture which he delivered 
at the Queen's Hall last March on the subject of the Exhibition 
of Flemish Art which was held last year at Burlington I louse. 
That exhibition was notable, not only for the substantial 
glories of Low Country art, but also for its extraordinary and 
unprecedented popular success. One was positively jostled 
by the crowd which thronged the galleries. As Mr. Fry puts it: 

‘The English are often accused by their too candid foreign 
friends of being grossly practical, incapable of responding to the 
things of the spirit, insensitive to the refining influence of the 
arts. Those who have frequented Burlington House in the past 
few months and watched the crowds of people of all classes waitiag 
patiently in close-pressed queues in order to stare for a few seconds 
at a few square inches of painted panel must have felt the gross 
injustice of this accusation—-may almost have wished, for theit 
own convenience, that it had been a little less untrue.” 


6s.) 


He has an extremely interesting explanation of the fact that 
Flemish art has a far greater appeal to the average Enelisiimaa 
than has Italian. He says of their art that : 

** Both its qualities and defects arise from tho fact that these 
people found themselves very much at home on the surface ol 
our planet. They were entirely satisfied with the profitable industry 
of their cosy, familiar townships, and with the rude plenty ot 
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their well-kept farms. They enjoyed the things of this life with 
so wholesome, 80 uncritical an appetite, that they loved to see 
in their pictures vivid reminiscences of what was so familiar and 
so dear to them. .. . Again and again at Burlington House I was 
struck by the fact that it was just this everyday attitude to objects 
and textures that aroused such delight. It was the transparency 
of muslin veils, the clitte r of je wels, or the sheen of brocades, the 
recognition of which, in the painted imitation, gained the highest 
meed of praise. The vision of these painters was so little removed 
from the vision we employ for buying stuffs in a shop, that it required 
no effort of reflection to recognize its accuracy and effectiveness.” 

After this more general introduction by which Mr. Fry, as 
ever, hinges his detailed technical criticism on to life in general, 
he discusses the pictures in detail. We have not the space to 
follow him here, and can only note his generous and refreshing 
tribute to Rubens and his less generous treatment of Pieter 
Brueghe!, to whom it seems to us he does far less than justice. 
The plates are numerous and very fine. The whole volume 
is pleasantly produced and a credit to its publishers. 


Fiction 
Utopographers and Stupids 


6d.) 

Arrer the monthly appearance of The World of William 
Clissold, the Spectator published a guide through that luxu- 
riant jungle of ideas, so that the economist should not be dis- 
tracted by Clissold’s amours, while the reader who wanted a 
love story could take it neat. 

Whether or not this guidance was uscful we cannot judge, 
but in any event no short cuts for skippers are possible in Mr. 
Wells's latest book, which is supposed to be the picture of a 
lady, but is in reality the portrait of a gentleman bent on 
reforming the world —a Utopographer, the author calls him 
—by name Mr. Sempack. One reads the whole book through, 
groaning occasionally, 

This Mr. Sempack, who is the real hero, is evidently a near 
His ideas, even his mannerisms, are the 
same, but his table-talk is more brilliant. It is about the 
“immense inattentions of mankind,” about *‘ the compart- 
ments we call sovereign states *’ which cripple the economic 
life of the werld, and of Stoicism, which ‘was too great for 
the world when it first dawned on men’s thoughts ”? and now 
comes back to life. Mr. Sempack really lives for us; he has 
been hammered by a master artist out of a white heat of 
enthusiasm. Very different. but equally vital, are Bombacciv, 
the major-domo, and the volatile Miss Puppy Clarges, who, as 
one could guess from her name, compromises the hero in a 
bathing box. As to young Phillip Rylands and his wife, Mr. 
Wells never made more invertebrate and unconvincing major 


Meanwhile. By H. G. Wells. (Benn. 7s. 


relation of Clissold’s. 


characters. 

Phillip’s letters to his wife about the General Strike, forming 
about a third of the book, are its most unsatisfactory feature, 
They have nothing to do with the plot, such as it is. As 
literature they are puerile, as history they are simply 
ridiculous. Is any purpose served by making Phillip say that 
there was a considerable class of people in England who 
wanted to make the Strike a “real bloody fight....H 
they can have an Amritsar in Trafalgar Square, they will” ? 
Surely that is a mere travesty of facts. 

There are several misprints in Mr. Wells’s own Italian 
(besides the mistakes of his characters) and the story is half- 
told and loosely knit, very much a ** meanwhile * book, which 
might and may have been written while the author was 
thinking of something else. And yet it is worth reading (it 
Would be hard to imagine Mr. Wells writing anything that was 
not), heeause every here and there we cross the line that 
divides the desert from the sown and enter the rich pastures 
ofthe author's imagination. But such passages are all too few. 
Most of the book (even omitting young Phillip’s maunderings) 
consists of rechauffés like this : 

“A man who doesn’t think conserves energy. Parties of reaction 
like the Fascists, parties of dogma Jike the Communists, are full of 
mergy. They get something done. They get the wrong thing done, 
but it is done.” 

Why Fascism is the wrong thing for Italy Mr. Wells explains 
to us while describing how Blackshirts hounded an eminent 
aid doubtless impeecable Liberal statesman through the 


gardens of Mr. Rylands’s villa. But this commentary is no 
more convincing than the rest of the book. . 

The modern Wells is an unharnessed Niagara. He could 
light a vast acreage of boredom with his imagination and 
brighten the eyes of half the civilized world with that flexible 
and splendid prose of his, in which he telis of man’s powers 
and passions and triumphs. Instead, he lets Phillip Rylands 
drivel about the Strike, of which, on his own confession, he 
knew nothing. F. Y.-B. 


WITCH WOOD. By John Buchan. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Buchan has written no more engrossing 
or satisfying story than this. Vigour of narrative is admirably 
combined with varicty and streneth of characterization, 
and the book gives us a very good picture of Lowland life 
in seventcenth-century Scotland. The hero, David Sempill, 
is a young Presbyterian minister who takes up his first 
‘charge’ in Woodilee, the village of his childhood, near 
which is a grim fir wood, reputed to be Devil-haunted. 
Theoretically, David is loyal to the Solemn League and 
Covenant, but spiritually his outlook is broader, and events 
soon conspire to stir the more human and charitable elements 
in his character and thus to bring him into conflict with 
his Moderator and with the pharisaical elders who think 
that * election unto grace ~ absolves them from good works. 
The first breach with his flock occurs when David, having 
accidentally been the eye-witness one night of pagan orgies 
in the wood, convicts some of his congregation (and those 
the most outwardly godly !) of witchcraft. The Moderator, 
who knows the truth of the accusation, but is himself not 
only a religious formalist but a coward, joins with the ciders 
in resenting David's zeal for virtue as distinct from ** faith.” 
David, though finally he makes an unexpected escape from 
the net drawn around him, is sidetracked and arraigned for 
a series of “crimes” that include the sheltering of a shattered 
soldier from Montrose’s defeated army, and his mecting in 
the wood with the ** Queen of the Fairies,” a beautiful girl 
of aristocratic family who returns David's love, but who 
dies during the graphically described visitation of the plague 
to Woodilee. A briet notice, however, can do scant justice 
to the fascination of this powerful, charming, and spiritually 
earnest novel, which almost entitles Mr. Buchan to be called 
a modern and terser Sir Walter Scott. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. By Uilaire Belloc. With 
25 drawings by G. K. Chesterton. (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.) 


A wicked and not altogether well-bred aunt; a disinherited 
nephew with a gift for ventriloquism ; an ancestral home 
basely put into the market ; a vulgar peer about to purchase 
it ; his still more vulgar wife ; a lovely but shrewd American 
heiress; a bulldog; a detective two other peers and a 
man with a camera; these are the figures of Mr. Belloc’s 
farce. Had the letterpress been as amiable as Mr. Chesterton's 
illustrations The Waunted House would have been a rollicking 
entertainment But, alas! Mr. Belloe is not good-humoured ; 
he writes with seorn. The new and the less-new rich, poli- 
ticians, the Press, peers, old women, short skirts, dons, 
psychologists, sham antiquities, faked pedigrees. usurers, 
Cockney voices and motor-cars, all are equally contemptible. 
As a result, when he finds a subject positively inviting the 
Bellocian thunderbolt—a_ peer supplying personal gossip 
to the Press—he has lost his power to stun and startle us. 
The only people who arouse his charity are his Americans 
(whom he allows even to drive in the right kind of moter-car, 
not too swift, too expensive or too big) and Corton, the butler, 
who gives the better wine to Lord Hambourne because he 
sees him to be a gentleman and poor. This is a change 
from the Rich Men’s Servants of Mr. Belloc’s earlier days. 
Corton is not without a flaw, however: he reads the Spectator. 


The Quarterlies 


Unver the title ‘* The Educational Problem and its Solu- 
tion,” Mr. Livingstone, writing in the current number of the 
Edinburgh Review, pleads the cause of adult education and 
describes the working of the Danish Folk High School. All 
the students in these residential High Schools are over eighteen. 
The cost of living and education is about four pounds per 
month for women and four pounds ten shillings for men. At 
least half of this is paid by the student, the Goternment 
granting help up to fifty per cent. at the outside. About thirty 
per cent. of the agricultural community are being thus 
educated. The main subjects studied are literature and 
history, the aim being to awaken intelligence. The result is 
that whereas in the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
agricultural class was “an under class,” it is now “a well-to-do 
middle class, politically and socially taking the lead among 
the Danish People.’ How the time and money necessary to 
this achievement have been spared is insufliciently explained. 
In a remarkable article, the product of personal experience 
as well as of reading, on * American Prosperity and British 
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Industry ” Dr. Northcott tells of American wages and savings- 
bank accounts in a manner to make an Englishman's mouth 
water. He seems to think that we might be in an equal 
state of prosperity if we could but compose our differences 
and put our backs into our work, learning as America has 
learned to prefer “* more goods to more leisure.” 

In the first article in the Quarierly Review Lord Sydenham 
deals with ‘** Mr. Churchill as Historian.” ‘ Mr. Churchill's 
two final volumes complete a work in which the interest never 
flags,” he declares, adding that “as a descriptive writer he 
has few if any equals.” On the other hand, Lord Sydenham 
finds in the book “* bias in plenty, which leads to judgments 
challenging criticism,” while a far-ranging imagination induces 
speculations into the “might have beens which in war as in 
politics may be barren of profit as well as misleading.” In 
* The Problem of Disarmament,” Mr. Luigi Villari urges “a 
disarmament of the spirit,” and deprecates “ material dis- 
armament,” admitting, however, the desirability of fixing, were 
it possible, a maximum limit of armaments beyond which no 
Power should be allowed to go. Professor Arthur Thomson 
contributes a very interesting paper on “ Animal Behaviour,” 
describing experiments bearing on vexed questions of instinct, 
intelligence, and reasoning power. By intelligence as distinct 
from reason he means “ perceptional inference.” Apes, he 
thinks, are not capable of * experimenting with general ideas 
and concepts,” and cannot therefore be said to reason in the 
sense that man reasons. 


Current Literature 


‘THE SEVEN AGES OF VENICE. By C. Marshall Smith. 
lilustrated. (Blackie, 10s. 6d.)—The author of this book 
would probably not claim for it the attention of the serious 
historical student : rather, he addresses himself to those who 
desire a popular account of some of the phases of Venetian 
history, and such will not be disappointed. One criticism has 
to be made, however: somewhat arbitrarily the author 
divides Venetian history on the analogy of Shakespeare's 
Seven Ages of Man. The eleventh to the fourteenth centuries 
are, for instance, described as the Soldier Age, whereas the 
Justice Age is made to cover the fifteenth to the seventeenth. 
Considering that Venetians played a leading part in the defence 
of Constantinople against the Turks (1453), contributed the 
main strength of Don John’s naval force at Lepanto (1571), 
and all through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
busy humouring, trading with, or fighting the Turks, to call 
all this the Justice Age seems a wresting of history. But 
perhaps Mr. Smith relies on Sarpi’s famous definition of 
Justice, that it “ includes everything that may contribute to 
the preservation of the State.” 


SELECT BRITISH DOCUMENTS OF THE CANADIAN 
WAR OF 1812. Vol. III. Part I. Edited by Colonel William 
Wood. (Toronto: The Champlain Society.)—-As we turn 
over the pages of this series of documents, which reveal 
British blundering. Indian cunning, American generosity, and 
general Canadian unease, we can sigh that there no longer 
exists a Parkman to give it all graphic and glowing shape. A 
review of the book is, of course, needless and impossible, but 
2 picturesque note or two (in the original spelling) may be 
extracted. At Turkey Point, on Lake Erie, in 1814, there is a 
shortage of ammunition to “answer French and American 
muskets.” Of the Puant (the * Stinking *’) Indians a British 
officer complains of their “ Villanous manner,” and adds : 
* | would cut them off to a man, they dispise the idea of re- 
eciving Orders from an Officer that does not hold a Blanket in 
one hand and a peice of Pork in the other.” The same officer 
mentions (on a homely note) that * I was taken ill last evening 
with a swelling on the right Side of the Head—lI beleive it is 
what in Canada is generally called the Mumps.’ Mrs. 
Cockburn, a lively English lady, admits that “to do the 
Yankees justice they treat a Flag of Truce with uncommon 
civility, especially when borne by Ladies, whom they allow 
to go much further and peep about much more, than we 
should do in a similar case, whatever might be their beauty 
und accomplishments.” After the British naval defeat off 
Plattsburg in 1814 the American general shows * every 
attention and kindness to those who have fallen into our 
hands.” ‘The whole land campaign was a sorry business, and 
“more valuable Officers and men have lost their lives in 
Canada without effecting any one thing of consequence, than 
the Duke of Wellington lost in the emancipation of Spain and 
in accelerating the downfall of the Tyrant of Europe.” But 
this is pessimism indeed. 


A NOVELIST’S TOUR OF 'THE WORLD. By Vicente 
Blasco Ibanez. Illustrated. (Butterworth, 21s.)—* Gordon 
came back to Egypt and began his campaign with one of those 
romantic gestures which only he could think of. Instead of 


asking for an army, he jumped on a horse and with one man 
as a guide, rode from the shores of the Red Sea to the neigh- 
bourhood of Khartum, made his way through the Mahdi’s 
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lines, and entered the city.” This astounding balderdash ig tp 
be found on p. 356 of Sefior Ibafiez’s account of his ix 
months’ tour round the world—a brutum fulmen which jg 
probably to be accounted for by the fact that the autho 
describes himself as “one of those writers who produce 
explosively.” But however weak Sefor Ibanez may be jy 
his history, his actual travel passages reveal a happy nature 
and a seeing eye. The seething Kast catches his enthusiasm 
and burnishes his pen. For him New York ranks “among the 
world’s most beautiful cities,” and ‘ simply as a member of 
the human race” he is proud of its audacious sky-scrapers, 
which embody an art * vigorous and frank and thoroughly 
characteristic of the nation.” Wherever he goes he brings ay 
unabated curiosity, and with an innocent interest, so typical 
of the Spaniard, manages to make his reader share with him 
in his delight in the alluring and modest geisha, in the low lilt 
of the Egyptian fellaheen, and in the Hawaiian Isles of love, 
where adulterers used to be decapitated * according (as 4 
local edict put it) to the law of God.” The book is translated 
in good American, as witness : ** The expressman of thc Sudan 
is not concerned with poetizing his country.” 


THE MOTHERS: A STUDY OF TITE ORIGINS OF 
SENTIMENTS AND INSTITUTIONS. By Robert Briffault, 
(G. Allen and Unwin. 38 vols., 75s.)—If we can only draw 
attention to Mr. Briffault’s truly monumental work, [filling 
over two thousand pages, we are none the less conscious of 
its great value for all serious students of anthropology. In 
the old controversy between the patriarchal and the 
matriarchal schools, Mr. Briffault takes the side of those 
who regard primitive society as originating with the mother, 
and he expounds their view with a prodigious wealth of 
learning and, moreover, with a literary skill that is rare 
indeed in scientific treatises. He justifies his argument by 
beginning with the animal world, and also by ending with 
a study of the development of modern ideas of modesty 
and romance—a study which is a really brilliant criticism 
of conventional beliefs. Mr. Briffault discusses in the fullest 
detail the history of marriage, and breaks many a lance with 
Professor Westermarck and other writers on that complex 
and difficult subject. Then, again, he examines very fully 
various kinds of primitive religion and especially moon- 
worship, “the magical origin of queens,” and other large 
topics. Tlis bibliography alone fills two hundred pages. 
But he is never over-weighted by his learning, and he ends 
with an eloquent appeal to women to remember that “ the 
compromises that govern the relations of the sexes are those 
that condition all true human values.’ Mr. Briffault has 
made a solid contribution to anthropoiogical literature which 
deserves to be placed beside Sir James Frazer's Golden Bough. 


PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL ATLAS. By Ramsay Muir and 
George Philip. With the Collaboration of Robert MclIroy. 
(G. Philip and Son. 15s.)— Good historical maps are essential 
to the understanding of history, but they have not been easy 
to obtain in England at a moderate price. We are glad, 
therefore, to call attention to the sixth edition of Philips’ 
atlas of mediaeval and modern history, because it is really 
a new book, twice as large as the old and infinitely superior 
in every respect. Professor McElroy, the Ilarmsworth 
Professor of American History at Oxford, has supervised the 
numerous American maps and written a valuable commentary 
on them. ‘The English editors and cartographers have done 
their work uncommonly well, and the maps_ illustrating 
race-distribution, population, trade-routes and so on are 
ingenious and instructive. Every school ought to have this 
atlas in its library. 


THE CONDUCT OF MEDICAL PRACTICE. By the 
Kditor of The Lancet and Expert Collaborators. (The Lancet. 
10s. 6d.)—Laymen as well as members of the medical pro- 
fession will find Sir Squire Sprigge’s symposium interesting 
and edifying. The chapter on the General Medical Council 
gives the strictly oflicial view—which scems, to many people, 
to be somewhat evasive—of its powers and duties in cases 
of * infamous conduct.” The chapter on lunacy certiiication 
is cautious!y worded, but the most recent case shows how 
extremely careful medical men must be if they are to avoid 
costly law suits. In trying to show why some medical men 
may write articles for the Press and others may not, without 
exciting the wrath of the General Medical Council, the editor 
exhibits much dialectic skill. To the mere layman, however, 
it would seem that to try to prevent a practitioner from 
* advertising, whether directly or indirectly, for the purpose 
of obtaining patients or promoting his own professional 
advantage ” is really impossible. What is “ advertising”? 
It implies a good deal more than signing a newspaper article, 
as everyone in the profession knows very well. 


NARRATIVES OF SOME PASSAGES IN THE GREAT 
WAR WITH FRANCE (1799-1810). By Sir Henry Bunbury. 
(Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.)—Sir John Fortescue, in an intro- 
duction to this reprint of a neglected book, calls it ** on the 
whole the best military history in our language.” With 
due respeci, we regard that as an exaggeration. But Bunbury 
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THREE 
NONESUCH BOOKS FOR THE 
BLAKE CENTENARY 
12 AUGUST 


Lar) 1927 “Ss 
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THE POETRY AND PROSE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. Complete in one volume, edited by 


Geoffrey Keynes. Nearly 1200 pages, 4} by 7} 


inches, printed on India paper and bound in 


buckram, bevelled boards; price 12s. 6d. Ready on August 11, when it will be available at ali boel.- 


Sellers. Also in a flexible binding of full stained 


21 


parchment blocked in gold; pric 


In this volume Mr. Keynes has prepared for the general reader a “Blake without brackets”—the whole 

body of Blake’s writings without that incorporation of variant readings which distinguished the three-volume 

Nonesuch Blake. The present edition—complete, authoritative, handsome and handy—is issued to com- 
memorate the Centenary of Blake’s death. There could be no more fit memorial than this, 


PENCIL DRAWINGS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 
Eighty-two collotype reproductions of drawings 
chosen and annotated by Geoffrey Keynes. Demy 
quarto, half canvas; 1550 copies for England and 
America, price 35s, Over-subscribed, ready August V1. 


This collection of William Blake’s drawings is 
planned to fill an obvious gap in popular knowledge 
of his achievement as an artist. Most of the draw- 
ings, which have been taken from various public and 
private collections, have never been exhibited, and 
remain unknown even to Blake’s greatest and most 
studious admirers. The subjects vary from Blake's 
first sketch for “Glad Day,” one of his earliest com- 
positions, to the latest of his “Visionary Heads” 
and sketches for “Illustrations of the Book of Job.” 
Mr. Keynes annotates each picture and contributes 
a gencral introduction, 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PETER 
PORCUPINE, with other records of his early career 
in England and America. By William Cobbett. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by G. D. H. Cole. 
Small demy 8vo. 1800 copies for sale in England and 
America, with a colour-stencilled frontispiece; price 


8s. 6d. Now ready. The edition is over-subscribed. 


With the pamphlets and extracts which Mr. Cole has 
added, and annotated, the Life and Adventures of 
Peter Porcupine form a sort of autobiography of 
Cobbet up to the time of his return from America in 
1800. The regult is now estimable, now scandalous, 


but invariably entertaining, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. By Moua Wil- 
son. Imperial 8vo. Uniform with the Nonesuch three- 
volume Writings of Blake. Twenty-four colloiype 
illustrations. 1475 copies for England and America 
on Vidalon paper, bound in quarter parchment, 
price £2 5s, Now ready, The edition is over-subscribed. 


Since Alexander Gilchrist wrote his life of William 
Blake, Pictor Ignotus, not a little material about 
Blake has come to light, a complete and accurate 
text of his writings has been published, and much 
has been done to unravel the obscurities of his sym- 
bolic books. A modern biographer may therefore hope 
to give a true picture of William Blake the man, and 
the history of his development as artist, poet and 
mystic. In the present volume Miss Mona Wilson has 
drawn such a picture, which will appeal not only to 
the student but to the general reader. 


THE WEEK-END BOOK. A sociable anthology, 
Seventeenth impression. Cloth, 6s. India paper, bound 
in leather, 8s. 6d. Of all booksellers, 


The Spectator says “This is the cleverest help to 
holiday-making ever composed or compiled”; and 
the Daily Telegraph: “‘A book which invites all 
possible praise and then transcends it by its own 
inimitable quality. Week-enders, young or old, guest 
or host, married or single, discreet or adventurous, 
there is but one thing for you all to do, and that at 
once. Buy the Week-End Book.” “Is there anything 
else you can want in a week-end, even a wet one’? 
asks the Evening Standard, 
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Wakefield 
CASTROL 


This tour of nearly 12,000 miles, 
embracing France, North Africa, India, Aus- 
tralia, the United States and Canada on an 
INVICTA Car, was made under the Official 
Observation of the R.A.C., and Wakefield 
CASTROL Motor Oil was used throughout. 

Miss Cordery also used CASTROL in 
her famous record runs at Montlhery, when 
she beat World's Records up to 5,000 Miles, 
and at Monza, when she covered 11,000 
miles in 11} days. 

If you wish to ensure the utmost relia- 
bility and performance from your engine, 
you also must use— 
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Wiping away tears 


42 YEARS IN SERVICE 
TO SUFFERING CHILDHOOD 


ECAUSE prosecution is only its final 

argument, the work of the N.S.P.C.C. is 
comparatively little known. It works behind 
the scenes, believing in persuasion rather than 
prosecution. Its great aim is to ensure an 
endurable life to every child in the land. Since 
the Society was founded, it has wiped away the 
tears of over three and a half million children. 
1,000 cripples have been cured in six years. In 
one year nearly 4,000 people came voluntarily 
for help. Thus is 


N.S.P.C.C. 


eliminating the unfit and helping to found a 
healthy, virile race. It deserves the support of 
every thinking man and woman. 


“Who grasps the child 
&Srasps the future”’ 


—Francis Tyuompson 


Donations and gifts of worn clothing to help this 

national work will be gratefully received by W. J. 

ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR, The National Society for 

the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 
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Train a tree 
when it is young 


—says an old proverb. The Arabs say, 
** Branches may be made straight, but not 
an old trunk."’ The time to make people 
into good citizens is whilst they are children. 
An orphan child stands to lose the influ- 
ences which will make him a useful member 
of the community unless someone takes the 
place of his dead father. The Alexandra 
Orphanage has been doing this for over 169 
years. Three hundred boys and girls from 
all parts of the Country and the Dominions 
are now in its care at Haverstock Hill, 
London, N.W. Please send a gift to help 


this excellent work. 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


Founded 1758. 


President : 


nt: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.C. 


Treasurer : 


The Rt. Hon. LORD MARSHALL, P.C.. K.C.V.O. 
ecretary: Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.1.S. 


OFFICES: 73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


“ Forgive the poet, but his warning heed, 
And shame his poor word with your nobler deed.” 
—YW hittier. 
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Miss Cordery’s World Tour on 
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was a shrewd observer and a good writer. and his account 
of the futile campaign in North Holland, of the expulsion of 
the French from Egypt in 1801, and of the battle of Maida 
in 1806 is extremely lucid and interesting. He is at his best 
in the caustic portrait of Sir John Stuart, who somehow won 
the astonishing action at Maida over a superior French 
force and then could think of nothing but the despatch that 
he was to write on his victory. With such a commander the 
yietory of course proved futile. 


EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF CAESAREA: THE ECCLES- 
JASTICAL HISTORY AND ‘THE MARTYRS OF PALE- 
STINE. ‘Translated with Introduction and Notes by II. J. 
Lawlor and J. KE. L. Oulton. Vol. I.) (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Oulton, who is a lecturer at Dublin University, has 
made a new translation of Eusebius, based on the text as 
edited by Schwartz, which may be cordially commended. 
The Bishop of Caesarea was not an attractive writer, but his 
history of the Christian Church up to his own time, when 
Constantine became a convert, is of the greatest importance 
asan early and unique source of information, especially for 
the persecutions. The translation reads well and is to be 
followed by a volume of commentary by the Dean of St. 
Patrick's. 


A Library List 


MiscELLANEOUS :—Tonbridge School Register, 1847 to 1926. 
By H. E. Steed. (Rivingtons. 20s.) The Chronicles 
of Osiris. By “El Eros.’ (Rider. 10s. 6d.)——-The 
Chung Yung, ‘Translated by L. A. Lyall and King 
Chien-Kiin. (Longmans, Green. — 6s.) The Place- 
Names of Worcestershire. By A. Mawer and F. M. 
Stenton. (Cambridge University Press. 20s.)———The Pig 
Breeders’ Annual, 1927-1928. (National Pig Breeders’ 
Association. 2s. 6d.) An Africa for Africans. By 
A. S. Cripps. (Longmans, Green. 9s.)——-The Truth 
about Oscar Slater. By W. Park. (The Psychic Press. 
3s. 6d.)\——The Turkish Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de 
Busbecq. Newly translated by E. S. Forster. (Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d.)-——The Battle Book of Ypres. 
Compiled by Beatrix Bruce. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 
Survey of International Affairs. Vol. I.-—The Islamic 
World. (Oxford University Press. 25s.) By Arnold 
J. Toynbee——The New Testament. (The Nonesuch 
Press. 30s.) 

REFERENCE Books :—IJlandy Guide to Norway. By T. B. 
Willson. Seventh Edition. (Edward Stanford. 7s. 6d.) 

The Directory of Women Teachers. (Deane. 25s.) 
- The Ladies Who's Who. (Hutchinson. 21s. - 
Book-Prices Current, 1926. (Robert Seott. £1 12s. 6d.) 
- The Advertisers A.B. (T. B. Browne. 21s.) 
Guide to Current Official Statistics, 1926. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1s.) Easifind Railway Time-Table, July, 1927. 
(Easifind, 409 Brixton Road, S.W. 9.) 


Tavern :—-The Land of Lochiel and the Magic West. By T. 
Ratcliffe Barnett. (Grant. 7s. 6d.) Tropic Shadows. 
By <A. Safroni-Middleton. (Richards. 12s. 6d.) 
Denmark. By Clive Holland. (Simpkin, Marshall. 3s. 6d.) 
- Motoring on the Continent. By C. L. Freeston. 
New Edition. (E. J. Burrow. 5s.) 


Noves :— Meanwhile. By H. G. Wells. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Tinker’s Leave. By Maurice Baring. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)——No Fuss. By Ward Muir. (Richards. 
7s. 6d.)——Heartsease Country. By Upton Gray. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) The Eye in Atten- 
dance. By Valentine Williams. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.)——Thyrza._ By George Gissing. New Edition. 
(Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 





Answets to Historical Questions 


1], Mary Queen of Scots..——2. The side of the Commonwealth ; he 
was Cromwell's Secretary for Foreign Tongues.—-—3. Queen Anne 
Boleyn, at her own request.——4. James VL. became James 1.— 


§.(a) Prince Charles Edward, son of the Old Pretender ; (b) Napoleon 
omSt. Helena ; (¢c) Written by Lady Jane Grey in a book she intended 
for Sir John Bridges, and which she carried with her to the scaffold ; 
(@) Sir Walter Raleigh ; (e) Lord Rochester's epitaph on Charles II. 
—6. (a) The second Duke of Guise (also his son); (b) Queen 
Elizabeth ; (c) George Villiers first Duke of Buckingham ; (d) H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales ; (e) Louis the Fourteenth of France ; (f) Prince 
Charles Edward.——7. Gundulf of Bec was Bishop of Rochester in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, and he built the White Tower, 
‘ower of London.——8. Vandyke was a pupil of Rubens. -9. 
Colonel Blood in the reign of Charles 1].———10. Mantegna; they 
tow hang in the Orangery at Hampton Court.——11. Dr. John 
Bull.-——12, August 24th, 1572,—13. Henry LIT. 


Insurance 
ABOUT BONUSES.— II. 


On July 16th T said a little about the sources of surplus 
out of which bonuses are paid. We will now consider 
some of the principal methods of bonus distribution. 

Perhaps the simplest plan is that which increases the 
sum assured by the original policy by a percentage of the 
sum assured cach year, or each five years. Thus with 
a simple bonus at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum, the 
£100 policy assures £110 after five years, £120 after ten 
years, and so on throughout. 

The compound reversionary bonus system calculates 
the bonus on the original sum assured to begin with, and 
thereafter on the sum assured plus existing bonuses. 
Thus if the compound bonus is 2 per cent. per annum, and 
is declared every five years, the sum assured is increased 
from £100 to £110 at the end of five vears, to £121 at the 
end of ten, and to £177 at the end of thirty. A simple 
bonus at the rate of £2 per cent. would amount to £160 
instead of £177 at the end of thirty vears. 

Some offices in these days give bonuses on the compound 
reversionary system which are added to the policy every 
year, and a £2 bonus compounded annually would amount 
in thirty years to £181 instead of to £177. There is a 
difference of about £40 on each £1,000 assured. 

The longer policies continue in force, the greater is the 
difference between the results of the compound and simple 
bonus systems, if the bonus is at the same nominal rate 
per cent. 

A chief source of surplus is the interest that is carned on 
the funds in excess of the interest assumed. It is not 
until a policy has been many years in force that the 
reserves become large, and consequently it is those 
policies that earn the largest amount of surplus from 
interest, and therefore it may be fairly argued that 
policies of long duration should receive larger bonuses 
than policies that have been taken out recently. Thus 
the tendency of the simple bonus system is to give bonuses 
that are too large at first, and too small later on, though 
this may to some extent be adjusted by charging suitable 
rates of premium, 

It is generally considered that the compound rever- 
sionary bonus system does substantial justice to all 
classes of policy holders at the same time that it has the 
great convenience of enabling policy holders to know 
what their assurance will amount to in the future 
on the supposition that the present rate of bonus will 
continue. 

Formerly, and to some extent still, offices paying bonuses 
on policies which became claims between one valuation 
and the next, gave this interim bonus at a lower rate than 
had been declared at the last valuation. The actuaries 
might argue that they could not foretell what the rate of 
bonus would be five years hence, and so decided to err, 
if at all, on the right side from the office point of 
view. This somewhat objectionable practice has to a 
great extent been discontinued, and those offices which 
have not yet given it up will probably do so in the 
near future. 

These simple and compound bonuses are declared as 
additions to the sums assured, but if the policy holder 
wishes, he can draw in cash the value of the reversionary 
bonus, or he can apply the cash value to reduce the 
premiums by a comparatively large amount for the 
next five years, or by a relatively small amount for the 
remainder of the premium-paying period. 

The cash value of a reversionary bonus increases with 
the age of the assured. Thus if there is a bonus which 
guarantees £100 at death, it may be worth £35 at age 
thirty, or £53 at age fifty, or £78 at age seventy-five. 
Thus the cash value of reversionary bonuses on the com- 
pound system is steadily becoming greater, partly because 
the reversionary bonuses themselves grow larger, and 
partly because the cash value of a given amount of 
reversionary addition increases with age. 


WiLLiAM SCHOOLING. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Our Declining Trade 


Ix the course of a discussion in Parliament last week 
on the trade of the country, introduced by the President 
of the Board of Trade, Mr. Lloyd George said that 
* nothing amazed him more than the apparent apathy 
of the publie in view of the present condition of things. 
It was reflected in the attitude of the House of Commons. 
He had been at many of these discussions and he generally 
found that not one-fifteenth of the House took any interest 
at all in the trade and industry of the country, on which 
the livelihood of everybody depended.” 

Making all allowance for the fact that in a speech 
opposing the Government Mr. Lloyd George was probably 
disposed to emphasize the unfavourable points in the 
situation, there are few in the City who would be disposed 
to challenge the truth of his remarks. And yet one 
cannot forbear, in passing, to point out that while the 
House of Commons, like individuals, may be quick to 
perceive all the clements in an unfavourable situation, 
it is painfully slow to discern where personal respon- 
sibility enters. For no small part of the prolonged 
depression in trade can be directly traced to high National 
Expenditure, and a series of legislative measures all 
tending to interfere with the free competitive element 
in business and to hand over to Trade Unions the organ- 
ization and control of the country’s industrial activities. 
When the War was in full progress everyone perceived 
the demand which would necessarily arise for increased 
and cheapened production when peace arrived. Never- 
theless, when the moment for action arrived, all our 


endeavours were directed rather in the direction of 


shorter hours of labour, cramped production and every- 
thing, in fact, caleulated to curtail production and 
maintain prices. 

Tuose INvistipie Exports, 

‘These are matters about which I have written often 
and much in the columns of the Spectator, and my excuse 
for returning to the subject this week must be, first, 
its serious and pressing nature and, second, the fact 
that at last there appears to be in official circles and 
in the Press a clearer discernment of the serious state 
of affairs expressed in our statistics of foreign trade. 
On more than one oceasion I have had to refer to the 
eagerness of Board of Trade officials to assure us that 
our visible adverse trade balance was more than offset 
by the total of our invisible exports; and even the Times, 
which I am glad to note is now taking so strong a lead 
in emphasizing the seriousness of the situation, appeared 
for some time to be more anxious to stress these invisible 
exports than to enlarge upon the certain advance in 
the visible adverse trade balance. 

Aw OrrictAL STATEMENT. 

When introducing the subject of our trade position 
in the House of Commons last Monday night, Sir Philip 
Cunliffe Lister was content to paint the picture in what 
were described by one speaker as fairly neutral colours, 
and some of the facts and figures brought out in his 
statement deserve the utmost possible publicity. It is, 
of course, quite true that to make any precise com- 
parison between trade figures to-day and those of the 
yt-War period is diflicult, and may even be misleading 
owing very largely to the question of price movements. 
Unfortunately, however, the broad tendencies are too 
plainly revealed to be hidden even by this difference 
ii points of comparison. Moreover, the President of 
the Board of Trade in his statement based the figures 
ou a process of calculation designed to allow in every 
way possible for the points of difference referred to, 
and it is upon that basis that the figures are impressive 
and even alarming. 

SOME STRIKING FIGuReEs. 

Thus, taking the basic value of imports in the pre-War 
years as 100, the corresponding figure in 1925 was 
111°8, in 1926 it was 1174 and for the first half of the 
current year it was 117°9, Here, then, we get a remark- 


able expansion in imports, natural to some extent by 
reason of the growth in the population, but undoubtedly 
requiring, if solvency is to be maintained, an equally 
marked advance in our exports. Again taking, however 
the basic figure of 100 for 1913, the corresponding 
figure of our exports in 1924 was just over 76, in 1925 7¢ 
and in 1926 67°9. For the lirst half of 1913 th« Visibk: 
adverse balance of our trade was about £78,000,009. 
for the same period of the current year it was over 
£209,000,000 and almost the only redeeming feature of 
the figures is the fact that during these periods ther 
has been an increase in the proportion of our trad 
with the Empire as compared with the rest of the world, 
A Sertous Posrrion, 

Doubtless there has been during the interval sone 
growth in the figures of our invisible exports, though 
whatever may be the total expressed in freights and 
financial charges, it must be materially reduced by the 
loss of our holding of American railroad  sccurities 
to the extent of nearly 1,000 millions, and the establish. 
ment in their place of a debt to the United States of nearly 
a like amount. In view of these trade figures, there cay 
be small wonder that the foreign exchanges have moved 
adversely to us and that we cannot get back to really 
easy money rates in view of our gold responsibilities 
Nor must it be forgotten that to the extent that ou 
adverse trade balance increases, our power to invest in 
foreign securities diminishes, and with that diminishing 
of our loans abroad must come a growing decline in the 
demand from foreign countries for our own goods and 
services, and the more so when we find, as we do to-day, 
that our decline in exports is not solely connected with 
a diminution in world consumption but is largely due 
to foreign competition, Thus, it was stated by the 
President of the Board of Trade that our share of th 
world’s exports of manufactured goods shrunk fro: 
28 per cent. in 1913 to 25) in 1925, whereas during the 
same period the proportion in the case of America au! 
Japan had materially increased. 

INVESTIGATION ReQuireD. 

Given a sufficiently competent and fearless body of 
investigators, I suggest that it is high time that this 
question of our declining trade formed the subject of 
inquiry by a Commission formed somewhat on the lines 
of the Geddes Economy Committee. The member, 
however, would have to be of an unusually representative 
and competent character, because, while: the City believes 
that the main shortcomings would be found in. such 
directions as extravagant Government  expenditur, 
high taxation, State interference with the hours o 
labour, trade-union restrictions and defective management 
in some of our big key industries, it also recognizes that 
such an inquiry must not exclude monetary and currency 
policy. It is believed, however, that, as so many of tle 
causes of our industrial depression are of a social aud 
political character, it is necessary that the finding 
and recommendations of the Committee should carry 
with them such weight as to make it possible for any 
Government which might happen to be in power to givt 
effect to them without fear of any political crisis. 

Artucr W, Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Houmay Markets. 
Wir Bank Holiday at hand, marking, moreover, the beyinnitg 
of the holiday month of August, it is not surprising that ther 
should have been both a restriction of dealings in existing 
securities and some slackening in the response of the invest! 
to fresh eapital issues. These have formed no unimp0r 
tant feature of the week as regards number and totals, bu! 
tire response by the public has been somewhat partial. The 
more important issues have included the sale of £2,500,00 
in 64 per cent. cumulative preference shares of the Whitt 
Star Line, a City of Santos Loan for £2,260,000 in 7 per cea! 
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FURNESS, WITHY & CO, LTD. | V.0.C, HOLDING CO. 
INC REASED PRODUCTION. 
einem | } an ~s ! general meeting of the V.O.C. Hi ng 
on ri t ‘hester } Rroac 
SIR FREDERICK LEWIS'S ENCOURAGING ili Monday, s cetera ig Petra yet NER 9 
it by REPORT. m in of the company), presided. The secretary (Mr. W. A. ‘I er, 
\ } F.C.L.S.), having read the notice convening the: ting andt} t 
tedly ND |} of the auditors, the Chairman, in the course of h cp ech, - 
jually ser 36th annual general mecti tis Withy & Co.. Ltd _ The amount credited to the profit and loss account of the ¢ . 
vever HE jot <i ac degree a ore . be ine rishi ere 2 Me ne dateg sions Company is £2,609,816, representing the proceeds from 1 la 
_ id on Wed: slay . at he oiiee Of t e at npany, Marne s Hou e, of our oil. lhis { ire shows a large ine he car ’ ait 
nding Lee lenhall-street, London, §.4 » Sir Frederick W. Lewis, 3t., figure for 1925 owing to no les than 1,802,943 tons havi: bere a 
= 10, presid ne. ; ; produced as against 692,485, all of which has been disposed of in 
isiblz The « hairman, In moving the ace pt I f the re port ar ints, rdanee with our ales - . 1 ult of “th 
1,000 : said, in regard to the pr 6 and 3 ay ount, that a t last i . Th ince of profit | 
is year's figure of £523,044, the credit balance this year nted to h fal I ided t] 
ome (03,011, after making provision for taxation, an increase of £80,467 a bala at cred 
ire oO] This was the net figure aiter charcing off a! expense s of every des- lance ] been d 4 
there ription, and with the ainount brought forward from last year's ! of } lirni  « 2 
trade yeounts there Was an avanable tot 1 101 Ulocation of £753,814. and underwriting commission which ppear in the balan ( 
vorld The usual half-yearly — jee ai aden s had sorbed £60,000, before you amounting in total £91405: int ee eae ? 
' and the ordinary hare divid is paid on Nov aay Ist and May Ist of 55} per cent., £554,938 ; leaving a ba ry f ) 
absorbed £200,000. Lhey now proposed to pay the onus OF | next years account of £71,487. 
%} per cent. on the ordinary hare viz., £100,000; to trar P th th recount of the Holding Company, the C1 an 
some £90,000 to depre iation, leaving the inere ed balance of nu recount of that « mpa! lit 
hough to be carried forward. made up of £443,679 being dividend du 
S and In his last address he referred to the ntracts they had pl sions Company, £1,469 for interest received during . 
Vv the I the Clyde for four large twit rew motor vessels for th 99 in respect of transfer fees. On the debit sid ; 
1rities } coast of North An trade ley had sul we have a char ra of £18,888 for ila . ollt 
blish ranged for an additional tw milar vessels. Unfortunate ax, &e. This leaves a balance for t ear on 
| DLIST- yesels were still undelivered, as, owing to the outbreak of the | revenue of £426,819 to be carried to the b ‘ heet. Ad 3 
nearly rene mc coal strikes, they were almost completely held up for | to the Concessions Company increased to £1,250.500 durir 3 
re can sxmonths through the inability of the builders to obtain material | thereby practically exhausting our cash 1 urces, The : 
noved fom th steel works, The result of all this delay could well be brought forward from 1925 was £8,683, to wl 1 falls to | idded 
» fm magined. The gre part of the re nt loss would be spread , £426,819 on account of the year 1926, making a balan 
r ally gmongst ship and engine builders id tl arious other contractors, | of revenue account of £435.56 Out of the balan it of 
ilitics, but upon this company fell the loss of interest and of six mo revenue account your directors recommend payment of a dis cl 
it our trading with the vessels. When the last of these vessels of 15 per cent. less tax, on both class: of shares, al nig 
est delivered, their Pacific Coast trade would be operated by nine t £431,653, leaving a balan € of £3,849 to be carried forward t 2 
- 4 motor ships, fitted with refrigerated and cool air chambers for the [ will now proceed to give you an outline of the more im 
HSHINg ariage of fruit, ete. They hoped and believed that their faith | developments in the company’s affairs since the beginni: 
In the n putting such a large amount of capital into this trade would be | current 3 At the extraordinary f gheldon J 2i ais 
Ss and it roug hly justified by results, I indicate you that it seemed probable that we should t 
»-(lar, Their subsidiary companies continued to contribute materially to ie ; ! > rate of 3,000,000 tons for the ys 19: ee 
wit eir revenue, both directly and indirectly. The Queensiown Dry are ve month of th year, the production tota led 1,510,982 1 ’ 
"BE Docks and Engineering Co. had continued to experience, although ; #24 1 have every confidence that this rate will be maintaine: ; 
. du ina lesser degree, the difiiculties to which he referred at the last | Second halt of the year. 
y the Hf meting. The real foundation for those difliculties was the lack of Pho Chairman concluted by moving the adoption of th 
of th ficient work to keep the plant fully occupied. To attract more | == taser ~ = ——— =| 
frot work it would probably be necessary to make sacrifices, aud if the — = = — —_——- 
Fre State Government could assist t n regard to certain matters } 
ig the which they had placed before them, | oh id hopes that they might be AUGUST. THE ls. 6d. net. 
it ahd @ eble to attract an increased se nese of work in the near future. j 
The British Maritime Trust, apart from its general investment | || 
business, Was specially organist | for maritime mortgage business, 
ud with the passing of the Trade Fac es finance he hoped the 
dy of f§ Imst would have pores Saye riunities of expanding its business than | Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
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JNO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd., Apple Well, ‘TOTNES, DEVON. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


£9,479,416 
£9,479,416 


Deposits, &c. (June, 1927) - £258,681,337 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 


SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


B ok of B-itish West Africa Limited, Lloyds & National Provincial Fo-eizn Bank Ltd. 
P.& O. Bankiag Corporation Limited. The British Italian Banking Gorporation Limit?d. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd, 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... aes Yen 160,090,009 
Reserve Fund od Per se sini Yen 92,500,009 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA, Branches at Alexandria, Batayj, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolyly 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisey 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya 
Sydney, Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, Tsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Vladivostoc 
(temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on aboye 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Busines, 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obiained og 
application. K, YANO, London Manager, 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. " 
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The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit. 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate~ 
as seems probable —an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


—_— 





West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital eh wai o ‘i we £4,0 0 
Reserve Fund ne one one wae ona one §69§ 0 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... 24,0 ) 
iness of every 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking bus 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received 


LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM __ 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 








It costs you nothing to compare 


Curtains, Carpets and Furniture 


at Story’s with those obtainable elsewhere. 
WHEN NEXT REQUIRING HOUSE FURNISHINGS, VISIT 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Story & Co., Ltd. 





Sleeplessress, Constipation, Indigestion, Giddiness, Depression, Blood 
Pressure, Asthma, Heart Attacks, etc., are mostly due to hardening 
of the arteries (arterio-sclerosis). 

1¢ discovery of a University Pro- 


tt 

fessor of Medicine attacks the root 

cause and gives wonderlul, rapid 

relief. Absolutely harmless. 
e “ Numerous experiments have 





proved the value of this discovery.”—Daily News. 
Descriptive Booklet ‘ E2,’ free: Drosit Agency, 26, Sun St., London, E.C.2 


Blood Pressure. WHY SUFFER 9 
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dering bonds, a City of Dresden Loan for £600,000 in 5} 
ver cent. sterling bonds at 91}, and an industrial issue for 
90,000 in 7 per cent. cumulative participating preference 
hares. Not a bad display of activity for the final week in 
July! Moreover, as regards existing stocks, the fortnightly 
ary-over Showed a few very appreciable movements in favour 
o{holders of some of the shares in the industrial group. Thus, 
orthe fortnight British Celanese Ordinary rose about 8s. 6d., 
columbia Graphophones nearly 11s., Gramophone Company 
about 3s. and Bryant and May over 8s., while in the Mining 
froulp there was a jump of over £1 in Central Mining. 
* * 
Risk IN 
The rise in the shares of the Cunard Steamship Company 
gatinue to be accompanied by all kind of rumours of fusion 
or absorption, and in view of the fact that the shares this 
yar have come up from about 18s. to nearly 28s., it is not 
perhaps surprising thatthere should have been a disposition 
to give such rumours at least a partial credence. Ail the 
ame, and as the result of inquiries in many quarters, I cannot 
disover any ground for the report. It is not difficult, how- 
wer, from the last Report and the figures of the accounts 
gnerally to believe that sound and prudent management 
ad a wise rearrangement of some of the loan arrangements, 
flowed, if may be hoped, by some improvement in shipping 
tivity itself, warrant expectations of a steady improve- 
net in earnings. It must not be forgotten that it is not so 
bngago that the company was paving its 10 per cent. dividends, 
and that it is only in the last few years that there was a fall 
to 7} per cent. and then to 5 per cent. Last vear earnings 
improved greatly, and the dividend was increased to 6 per 
cnt. While it was evident then that owing to savings in 
interest on prior charge stocks, the company would benefit 
naterially during the coming year, and it is not forgotten that 
there is only one more repayment to be made to the Govern- 
went in connexion with advances made some years ago for 
ilding what were then the two largest liners in the world, 
the‘ Mauretania’ and the * Lusitania. At the last meeting 
the chairman referred to economies in progress, and altogether 
Ido not find it diflieult, even when disregarding the fusion 
nmours I have mentioned, to discover justification for the rise 
which has taken place in the shares. 
* * * * 
RAuty In Russer, 
Despite fresh alarms, chiefly via the United States, with 
ngard to the possibility of a huge increase in rubber output 
through a new process of bud grafting, the market for Rubber 
dares has displayed greater steadiness and even firmness than 
fr some little time past. Last weck there was a marked 
increase in the deliveries, and the statistical position generally 
‘owed improvement with an increased consumption from 
merica. At present the view is held that by the end of the 
yaar stocks should have reached much smaller proportions, 
ad that the time is nearly at hand when the effect of the 
rstriction scheme should be more clearly revealed. There is 
ittle doubt, however, that operators in America will do their 
itmost to keep down prices. The only question is how far 
rent tactics in that direction may have produced a Bear 
sition tending to strengthen the market. 
* * at % 


CUNARD SITARES. 


A Prosperous UNDERTAKING. 

The annual Report of Mitchell and Butlers, the well-known 
himingham brewers, must have been read with satisfaction 
by the shareholders. In spite of the high costs of coal during 
the first half of the year, profits rose from £521,000 to 
558,000, although a good increase had been shown in the 
fevious year. The dividend on the Ordinary Shares has now 
ken raised from 13 to 15 per cent., free of tax, and the steady 
ierease in the dividend is really much greater, seeing that it 
Spaid on a capital which has been gradually increased from 
out £600,000 to £2,700,000 through the process of share 
wnuses. An amount of £100,000 is now added to the 
kserve, bringing it up to nearly £1.000,000, while the amount 
arried forward has been increased to £271,000. The balance- 
feet is also a very liquid one. 

* * * * 


METROPOLITAN DIVIDEND DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Considerable disappointment was occasioned to the Railway 
Market at the end of last week by the fact that the Metropolitan 
kilway Company announced its interim dividend at a reduced 
tle, the amount being 1 per cent. for the first half of this 
jar against 14 per cent. for the corresponding period of the 
Rvious year. There had been the substantial increase of 
3,000 in gross receipts, and it had been hoped that there 
Yuld have been economies in expenditure. On the other 

, it had, perhaps, been overlooked that a year ago 
130,000 was taken from the reserves and the carry forward 
5 pay 3 per cent. upon the Ordinary Stock, absorbing 
27,000. The dividend on the Surplus Land Stock was 
aintained, but the Ordinary Stock of Metropolitan dropped 
arly five points and at present there has been no recovery. 


woo. & 

Very encouraging statements and forecasts were made at the 
recent meeting of the V. O. C. Holding Company by the 
Chairman, Viscount Bearsted. Some months ago the Chair- 
man had intimated the likelihood of a 3,000,000 ton oil output 
being reached this year, and it appears that for the first six 
months the production was as much as 1,570,982 tons, thus 
indicating the extreme probability of the total of 3.000.000 
being reached or exceeded by the end of the year. Lord 
Bearsted also expressed the opinion that the year would see 
lower production costs per barrel as compared with the previous 
year. Prices for the next six months are to be settled by an 
arbitration to be conducted by a Special Committce, and 
consequently Viscount Bearsted made it clear that while he 
was able to predict results as regards the output, the financial 
results would have io be appraised at a later date. Judging, 
however, from the movements of the shares, it looks as thougia 
the sharcholders took a favourable view of the outlook. 


As W.. K. 


Motoring Notes 
England’s Lakeland 


No part of Britain can offer such varied scenery and so much 
motoring enjoyment for its size as that small area known 
as the English Lake District. The distance between its 
furthermost boundaries is hardly more than thirty 
across, and thus every place worth visiting can easily be 
reached from one central point : while the road surfaces are 
probably as near perfection as are any in England. 


miles 


As a centre, no resort in the district can compare with 
Ambleside. Situated at the head of Windermere, it is nearly 
half-way between Kendal and Weswick, and affords easy 


aceess to both the east and west of the main road running 
through the district. For instance. from the centre of the 
town there is a direct route to Coniston, another to Hawkshead. 
and further, a short cut to the coast at Ravenglass which 
allows resorts like Seascale and St. Bees to be visited casily. 
To the east, the road passing through Stock Ghyil offers 
the quickest route to beautiful Ullswater, whereas from 
Keswick a roundabout journey is involved. It should he 
noted that there are two roads from Ambleside to Coniston 
and that the slightly longer road, via Skelwith Bridge 
the Yewdale Valley, passes through some of the finest scenery 
in Lakeland. : 


and 


rom Coniston, one can make an interesting day's 
tour by taking the left road at Torver village as far “as 
Lowick Bridge, here branching off for Haverthwaite on the 
main road to Newby Bridge. The last named is at the 


foot of Windermere, and is only eight miles from that noted 
seaside golfing resort, Grange-over-Sands. Returning t 
Newby Bridge, if one continues along one of the best of roads 
to Ambleside by the side of Windermere Lake, many fine 
views of the lake and of the surrounding hills will be obtained. 
By Bowness a ferry crosses the lake and is much used by 
those wishing to reach Coniston from this spot by the shortest 
route. 

Going north from Ambleside, one soon reaches Rydal village ; 
then Rydal Water--one of the smallest lakes--and then 
Grasmere, which is the nearest rival to Ambleside as a centre 
and which is often preferred owing to its finer situation 
on Grasmere Lake. To the left of Grasmere is a road leading 
to delightful country around Elterwater and Langdale, the 


gateway to the mountains, the crowning height of which 
is Seawfell Pike. 

The road going north of Grasmere is a climb of some 
hundreds of feet ending in Dunmail Raise, which has a 


maximum gradient of one in seven, dropping gradually 
from the summit to the foot of Lake Thirlmere, a lake which 
now provides Manchester with its water supply. From 
there the road continues along the side of Thirlmere for 
some distance, when a climb has to be made before the 
steepish descent leading into Keswick. A good road runs 
along the east side of Derwentwater as far as Grange, beyond 
the Lodore Fails, but on the other side of the lake many 
gateways have to be opened and closed by motorists, which 
does not make this tour popular. Nor is the short cut 
to Buttermere continuing from Lodore by Seatoller and over 
Honister Pass worth risking, as this is not a road fit for motor 
traflic ; the descent into Buttermere is of the steepest kind 
and very dangerous owing to the loose surface of the 
roadway. 

To reach Buttermere 
lake, should be visited-——-it 


which, owing to the beauty of the 
is best to return to Keswick and 
make for the Coekermouth road. From here the whole of 
Bassenthwaite Lake can be seen. At Cockermouth a left 
turn is made for Lorton. The road then continues by the 
side of Crummock Water to the lake. ct. A. B. 
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Bradford Education Committee 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


ee ee a 


Three 
Distinctive Cruises 


One. —ROUND THE WORLD. From £375— 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA — oil 
burner, gross tonnage 22,000. IlT'rom 
Southampton, Nov. 12th. 


Full-time Day Courses are provided 
in the various branches of Tech. 
nology. Special facilities are 
available for advanced study and 
research. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PROS. 
PECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED oN 


APPLICATION TO THE PRINCIPAL, 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD, 





ag 





Two.—WEST INDIES—SOUTH AMERICA 
—SOUTH AFRICA—EAST AFRICA 
—EGY PT—MEDITERRANEAN, from 
£345—EMPRESS OF FRANCE—oil 
burner, 18,350 gross tonnage. lTrom 
Southampton, Jan. 7th, 1928. 





College Lemania, 
LAUSANNE, 


French Switzerland. 


Modern School of Languages 
and Commercial Subjects, 
with Leaving Diploma, 


Thorough study of French and practical preparation for 

Business Careers. French Holiday Classes at CHAMPERY, 

highly suited to boys and girls requiring healthy open-air 

life, sports and excursions. Excellent boarding, all comforts, 

Park. For further details please apply FUTURE CAREER 

ASSOCIATION, LTD., 91 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Prospectus on application. 


Three MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, from 
£203—EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND— 
oil burner, gross tonnage 25,000. From 
Southampton, Feb. 3rd, 1928. 





LADIES and YOUNG PEOPLE can travel in 
perfect safety and comfort. 











A pply— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1; 103 LEADENHALL STREET, 
E.C.3, LONDON; or local agents everywhere. 


Contents. August, 1927. 3s. 6d. net, 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS By the Right Hon. Eari BEAUCHAMP. K.G. 
THE LIBERAL REVIVAL By the Right Hon, Sir CHARLES HOBHOUSE 
| THLE SITUATION IN ROUMANIA By Dr. R. W. SETON-WATSON 
THE INDIAN POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE. 
By the Right Hon. Lord OLIVIER, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
ITALY, JUGOSLAVIA AND THE ADRIATIC By H. CHARLES Woops 
THE CAUSES AND EXTENT OF AMERICAN PROSPE: RiTY 
y P. A. MOLTENO 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE: AN ADDRESS By EDwakb JENKS, D.C.L. | 
ELECTIONS IN THE IRISH FREE STATE By JOHN H. HUMPHREYS | 
—oooOoOoOoeae= SSS ——oSSSs>s>_ aoa. A NOTABLE SWISS NOVELIST By LAURA M. RAGGC | 
Blessings Follow Gifts. A THEOLOGY OF PARADOX By the Rev. W. F. LOFTHOUSE, D.D. 
POPULATION AND POLICY By W. HORSFALL CARTER 
Over 25,560 young lives CREATING FORESTS IN BRITAIN By W. L. TAYLOR 
have passed through the doors of THE “ BOOMING * ARCTIC By FRANCIS DICKIE 


| THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & | go 
|“ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP LITERARY St —1 | 
Will you help us : Ny % SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES OF BOOKS 

to give a chance to 25,560 more? ee — 


* 291 boys and girls have been trained in the HOMES, - = : Raat _ : 
3,200 boys have joined the Royal Navy, 6,769 boys =, 
have joined tho Mercantile Marine, 206 boys berg THE INDEX TO VOLUME 138 OF THE “SPECTATOR” 


joined Service Bands through the : 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. -™ IS NOW READY. 

THEIR MAJESTIES: wie KING & QUEEN. : ; PRICE ts. or 25 Cents Per Copy. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. ((ee ; } Orders should be sent with remittance to: INbEX Depr., 


Chairman and T poneurer 


FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq Z “Tue Sprecrator,” Lyrp., 13 York Srreet, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 
Denuty Chairman : LORD, DARYNGTON. tostinatiel 


Chairman of ** Arethusa”’ Committee: 
KOWSON ‘a “DEV ITT, Esq. 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY. 
| 184 SHAFTESBURY AYV., naninanetetied W.C. 2. 
PRI FV Vay, Vv, ayZ, 


mam a —— = = — = { 4 Bel” he” te” eT 


th oh th oh bh t ahah DEST ot EEE DES YET 2 alah eas | BOOKS AS TOOLS 
| With Books to aid Experience a man has an 
S Oo U T H A M FE R I C A extra hand. The information gained from 
300ks is turned into knowledge and used to 
force the Shell of the World's Oyster. Buy 
Books: buy the right Books. 
Send for Catalogues 
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REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPALN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


THE ROY, \L MAIL & PACIFIC LINES ‘ J. & FE. B L M P L S 

NTIC HOt woOne4 £Ca & ANLPICA HOUSS, COCKSPUR STaAEET. Sa LIMITED 

d00h ab aichicinsse ae. cnt “a domme py «350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Fj By Appointment to His Majesty the Kin a 


*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


FOR AUGUST. 


General Sir 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1., D.S.O. 
Terence Mulvaney—Fort Amara—Snarleyow—The Mother Lo 
—Tfhe Man who would be a King—The 
Mabbub Ali—Mother Maturin. 

A Morning at Petty Sessions. 


By Sir Arth 
Shadi. 
The Elusive Trail. 
XI. Behind those Geds! 
Some Rogues and Mules. 


By Lieut 


ur Quiller-Cou 
By T. 
By Cyril W. 
XII. Mosquitia. 
By Percy Gais 


Dav 


George MacMunn, 


Truce of the Bear— 


A. Powell. 


son. 


ford. 










dge 


ch. 
















Delkatla’s Eagles. By Donald Ross Fraser. 
The Slippers of the Virgin. By L. |. Crawford. 
The Great George Washington Fraud, and other 


Adventures with a Bundle of Autographs. 


By Dan Rider 


The Rollers of Cloghmor. 








By Rufus. | 

Two Rubbernecks in San Francisco. | 
t Dona Ferentes. By Fundi. 

E y | 

Musings without Method— | 

Professor Laski on Communism — Political Philosophy or | 


Murder? — The English Language in Danger — A Committee 
Defence—The Pedant’s 
ness of Academies. 





have 


30s. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad 
wood’s Magazine“ sent by post monthly for 
15s. for six months. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 


45 George Street, 37 
Edinburgh. 


can 


yearly, 





SONS, LTD., 
Paternoster Row, 
London. 


Millennium—Swift's Plan—The Useless- 
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FOR I NIGH &TLY REVIEW. | 
. 
AUGUST, 1927. 
ALB: ANIA cmos RDAY AND TO-MORROW, By H. Cuazzrs Woops, | 
AFFAIRS IN CHINA, By W. ¥. Tyer. | 
SRIKES AND THE STATE. 
By Lr.-( Hox. J. M. Kexwortny, R.N., M.P. 
THE NAVAL CONFERENCE, By Hecw F. Srenper. | 
IE HOUSE OF LORDS. By Sir Joun Marriott, M.P. 
EE THICS OF PLAGIARISM. By H. M. Pacut. 
GARY AND THE PEACE TREATIES. By Duptex Heatucore. 
— YEARS A POET: SIR WILLIAM WATSON. 
By Covrson KERNANAN. 
(UIPPING-TIME AMONG THE WESTMORLAND FELLS. 
By W. T. PALMER 
WHY BRITISH SHIPPING PAYS. By Arcuipatp Hurt 








BAND FLOW: A MONTHLY COMMENTARY. By Strrurn Gwynn. 

_-iperepecbifogae By Eruri. Rott-WiEE LER, 

NW BOOKS. By J. A. T. Lioyp. 
LONDON : - CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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AND AFTER 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST 
* Pax ° By FORD MADOX FORD 


Anglo-Japancse Co operation 4 and the ig a: t 
ed CAPTAIN M., 





. KENNEDY 
‘LORD SYDEN as AM OF 
G.C. 


S.I., 


The Peers and the 
By The Right Hen COMBE, 
G.c M.G. 
By R. M. FOX 
By E. M. GULL 
ritish Cha of Commerce in 
China and Hong Kong) 


Ireland: Retrospect and Prospect 
China as a Market 


(late Secretary of the I mbers 


Jutland and the e n fore 
AR THU R HUNGERIFORD POLLEN 

War, Poli cy, and ogre 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. BAIRD SMITH, D.S.O. 


The Farmer’s Shect-Anchor | By T. J 
(Professor of Agriculture, Cambridge 
Historical Mysticism and Politic: al Se 
By GEORG E E. G, 
Scientific a ~F t 


WOOD, F.R.S. 
University) 


CATLIN 
Craftsmanship and the 


By G. W. THOMSON 
The Victorian Woman ty SIR ARTHUR UNDERHILL 
The an Indictment 


Present-Day Education of Girls: 
By MEYRICK BOOTH 
1) 





The Folklore of Edinburgh (conch 

y LEWIS SPENCE 
Conrad’s Ship By E. c BOW DE N SMITH 
Correspondence: ‘Chess in History and Fiction’ 





By I. G. KELLY 











3s. net. 





Annual Subscription, 36s., post free. 


“CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2iu 
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ROBIN HOOD 


BOILERS 


D BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will 
half 





thoroughly warm your house and save 
the fuel as compared with open fires. 







will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost 2d. 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. 


—=, Every room 


of 


per 


of fuel. 


Burns slowly throuch 
the night without 
attention. 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 


Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLE7: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 


BEESTON, NOTTS. 




















SatisFACTION 
SPEAKS LOUDER 
THAN WORDS/ 








Made by Lambert a Butler, Established 1836. Branch of The imperial 


Tobacco Company( (of Great Britain &lreland), Ltd 


WAS 
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R°vae HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. _ . 3 : 
(University of London.) LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, PARSON'S Mead, Ashtead, Surrey M F. M.S 1 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. PPVHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE Batchelor and her School fret Hi i hav F 
The Governors invite applications for the following | 2 37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedtord.-Principal :, Miss Stans- | joined Miss Hilistou st Parson’s Mead 
appointments, to take effect as from the beginning of | feld. Students are trained in this College to ns mie -————qK——________, I 
Cetober, 1027 Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Fraining exten sove act . . 
r, sve soe ma Scr ene eeametear a PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, BALIN Fic 
i wy id LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR } Syts. Fees 165 a year. For prospectus appiy Secretary. LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820),—Boarding Sehe bi 
in BOTAN . . See annem, 1A Gitkh 32-39. Standing ia own g£ tt THE 
“ ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS. cres in healthiest part of Middlesex 7 Ins 
The above posts are resident’and open to Won hoes ‘ . , ‘ —_ ¢ ; aes acndencibons “3 NS 
oanl® above poste are reakdent*and open to Women! BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES |——— —__——§ "~ 
August Zoth to the PRINCI? AL. from whom full ae ° + { )' EENSWOOD, HATHIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE . : 
particular: may be obtained. BINGER HILL, HOLMBURY ST. MARY, near | VJ Fix 
patie ee Dorking, Surrey. New Pubiic Preparatory School PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Vi 
SHORTHAND Teachers’ Cours in Cais +). | lor Boys from 7-14 years Pat roi The Lord Bishop | with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPAKTMENT 
practical isolate Gor Teachers of Ghesthand ond. Ps p Situated on S.W. slope ot Leitt Gon it above sea- | Delightfully situated. ll4dacres, Fully equ 1 School CC 
seething in ; ean rr Pint Skeets aud the peeesesenttees Ai i level in 130 acres, Stathng on a seate which permits 0 Buildings. Large staff. Easy access to Londor 
Phonuutaphic Society's Diplo cacy Apply ” thes - tase, £2 dividual teaching, and the ragement of ind — + —- 
64 Russell Square, WC. 1 . ae pendent methods ot work, so th proceed in Head-Mistress: Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 
‘ a gue o * . il subjects at a speed wiiicls i Ey 
attainments and ability. Rut 
Tit: LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION is about] fixed fees and no extras QT. HELEN'S, C¢ uth, Cumb, (near Keswick Gard 
ppoint a TRAVELLING SECRETARY with] Particulars from the Head-Master \ Boarding Sch - G irls. Unrivall tuatio Thir 
“ache ante ts at first in Lancashire; salary £350 per — | Entire charge if desired. Principal, Miss Wheeler worl: 
aunum, with travelling allowances. Applications on Lepire hie & }, 
the prescribed form (which can be obtained together BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School T. HILARY'S. E . i ae on th 
With conditions of appointment, by sending a stamped | 4 Education. Highly qualitied stati. Fo wing fe, a AR EAPOOU, ‘SUELO —— ONE ONG : 
vddressed ony lone. toolsea > size, to tl ig ” Scholaiships of £75 to Oxiord. Fine buildings, including : Entire charg, Principal, Miss I’. M. Not —_ 
E se "SECRI PARY ‘ : Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse - 7 : 
ibe be secre 4 rc ‘ootbe ( hiletics wimm bor Wy ‘ . 
League of Nations Union, 15 ‘Grosvenor Crescent, | GP eathall. (rk a, ean Phen see 7. DOR HALL SCHOGL, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
Loudon, S.W. 1) nist reach the Secretary not tater than |g oriy, W. M. Grundy, M-A., Mead-Mastet —_ Founded 1850, Thorough Education tor Gits 
Tuesday, September 20th. -sincttscaalsabata cy penta noe resident only). Principal: Mrs. 1. M. KE LLLHER, It 
a Hons, French, Trinity College, Dublin 


7. Journal of Careers: A valuable guide for povents ( WRAIGEND PARK SCHOOL, LIBERTON, | — om 
sith boys and girls at public schools, secondary EDINEURGH.—Boys of 8 years and upwards : 
schools or universitics. Deseribed as “ the last word on | receive thorough training in Linguisti 

careers, giving the soundest and most complete informa- | Scientific Subjects for University 
tien on careers and the way to train for them.” Colonial lite. Numbers stri tly limite » ensuring 
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1s, monthly from 61 Conduit street, W. 1 indi t attention. Games aabainan. Bracing t ; 
z : climate. *-. Fp gla bag 4 , hy — able 
a Paes ” , For Terms and Ulustrated Prospectus apply tc— ‘ YISEASES, NORTHAMPTON "resident 
U NIEVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL. ri MANN. ae ~ a0 M apply The Most Hon. the MARQU ESS OF EXETER, (M6 deal 
: = ee C.B.E. This Registerel Hospital receives for treatmen 
_ .. DEPARTMENT OF LAW. |“ OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.”| PRIVATE PATIENTS of the UPPER ant MIDDLE that 
Applications are invited for a LECTURESHIP IN } Containing in a concise form the regulations | CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its br 
LAW, whieh will be a full-time post subject to certain | relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 13 years | (including a Seaside Home at Llanfairiecha 4 TI iu 
conceusrons to be laid down im the terms of appointment. | 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Nayai | Wales), and its numerous Villas are surrounded by ovet ] 
All particulars can be obtained from the undersigned | Cojjege, Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to | @ thousand acres of park and farm. Voluntary boardes er 
and applications — should reach him not later than apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at without certificates received. is p artic ol 
August both, 1927. Sat the Colleze.—Qieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal | Daniel F. Rambaut, M.A., M.D., Msdical 5 i f SCSI 
C. MEGGITT, Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Strect, London, W.1. ‘| Telephone: No. 56. Dr. Rambaut can be scen by ap at t 
Secretary, University College, Hull. pointinent on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W.L a 
1 AU _— SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examivation | Telephone: Langham 1527. Brid 
Sie NG French Lady (professeur), teaching in a is held annually on the second Tuesday in June | - —- ————_ 
French College, would like to spend a month in an | and following days for the award of five entrance Scholar- prop 
English family “ au pair.”"— Mlle. Bonnisson, 22 rue dela] ships, value £40 per annum. Entry forms end all -~ o + ‘OAICIES 
Boéliv, Perigueux, Dordogne, France. details from the HEAD-MASTER. SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES meet 
—<— mae were 


TINHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, vron 30UT SCHOOLS AT HO} p n the 
I" Pre a itery for the Public Schools and Dartmouth I wg ” and tonnes st CB LISH: werr 
R.N. College. Head-Master : H. C, Barber, M.A. (Oxon.). | YENTS. DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS. &e., 3 
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eae I, EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- ep neane ‘ Fs . viven free of charge by MESSRS. GABBLTAS, THRING a 
| ag ge i akhe Guan mOuen FPRENT COLLEGE. DERBYSHIRE. & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Telephone: for 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. | DEMONSTRA: ee ee ee Barking. . Educational Agents.’ Established 18% By 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W, KENSING- Headmaster-clect : Geoffrey F. Bell, M.C., M.A. Mes . Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are per rsonaliy acquaintel ": 4 
‘TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A, _A Public School of over 200 boys with a separate and with. nearly all School Principals in the count th 2 
Principal: Miss E, KE. Lawrence.—For ’ information | “istinet preparatory school. Fees moderate. with special | will also be glad to supply information about establis age 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the | tS tor sons ot Clergy and Officers, and for a limited | ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Wot 3 
Board ot Education apply to the Secretary. number of sons of Schoolmasters, Lor terms, apply | Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHat Pp 

: : Headmaster’s Secretary, EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 10,004 
et destre 
ANET Duff's “ Dramatic Arts” Summer Course for \ TELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Public r 
e Teachers, Sept. 5-10th. Greek Dance, Mime, Speech, School in four Houses; staffed by Oxiord and CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS f@ 
Play-Production. “No finer teacher . Many of my pup sils Cambridge Graduates; recognised by Army Council; S ALL Po eo 
ows a great deal of their success to her wonderful work.’ — | Classical, Modern, Engincering sides, O.T.C., Swimming. Mexars. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date kno¥ 


Kate Rorke. Partics. Studio, 1224 Beaufort St., S.W.3. | A new block of buildings was added last term in value |} ledge of the be st Schools and ‘Tutors in this COUNTB! 
£23,000, giving new Physical Science School, Reference | and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to Ald 

SCHOLARSHIP AVAILABLE.—One year’s free | Library, Biological Laboratory, Gyranasium and F ARENTS by sending (iree of charge) prospectuses a 
training to suitable girl, ideal profession, lucrative {| Changing Rooms, the two latter being probably some of | trustworthy information, The age of the I, distris 
beautifying, dealth-giving. Apply See, Mrs. Bagot.| the best in the South, Entrance Scholarships in July. preferred, aud _—_ idea of tees should be giv P tions, 
Stack’s School of Health Culture and Dancing, 11] Fees 275-455 per annum.—Apply  Head-Mistce, J, & J Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Ce sunon Stree, 
Holland Park, London, W. 11, . Wellington School, Somerset, Loudon, F.C. 4. Tel.: 5053 Central, 

















